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As part of their study of inter or ganizational 
collaboration, researchers present three detailed case studies of how 
regional education agencies (BEAs) supply knowledge utilization 
services to the school districts they serve* The three BEAs are the 
iayne county (Hichigan) Intermediate School District (with 3 6 
districts), the Educational Improvement Center- South in New Jersey 
(144 districts) , and the Northern Colorado Educational Board of 
Cooperative Services (six districts). Each case study describes the 
R5A and its knowledge utilization activities, the interorganizatibnal 
arrangements for knowledge utilization services, the outcomes of the 
services, and the reasons why the services are used. The knowledge 
utilisation services examined fall into four areas, including 
inforaation retrieval, linking agent assistance, staff development, 
and general organizational issues. Analysis of the services 9 levels 
of use indicates that the Hichigan and New Jersey BEAs are more 
successful that the Colorado BEA. The reasons for this difference 
have more to do with service credibility, interpersonal ties, 
responsiveness to user needs, mutual exchanges, and external 
financial resources and less to do with compliance with state laws' 
(except in New Jersey) , formal in tero r ga nizat i onai agreements, or 
conflict reduction among the participating organizations. (fiH) 
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PREFACE 

The purpose of this study was to determine how collaborative arrange* 
Bents among state departments of education, regional education agencies, and 
local school districts work to improve schools, The study focused* on three 
exemplary arrangements, in order to learn why thetfe interorganisatlonal 
arrangements, were successful. I 

The study is reported in two parts. The first part * contains a 
description of the entire study, "a synthesis of the findings, and a discussion 
of the policy implications and suggestions for future research. Ihe present 
part contains the case studies of each of the thiree interorganirational 
arrangements • I 

. * The National Institute of Education (the Research and Educational 
Practice unit within NIE's Dissemination and Intorovemeht of Practice program) 
provided the support for the study under Contract NO. 400-79-0062. The main 
authors of .each case study are as follows: Robert K. Yin wrote the case 
study of the Wayne County Intermediate School District; ^Margaret K. Gwaltney 
wrote the case study of the Educational Improvement Center-South; and James - 
Molitor wrote the case study of the Northern Colorado Educational Board of 
Cooperative Services • I 



^Robert K. Yin and Margaret K. Gwaltney, qrganisations Collab orating to 
Improve Educational Practice (Cambridge, (Massachusetts: Abt Associates, 
1981). 
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X* INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this first case study is to describe and explain 
knowledge utilisation activities in the Wayne County Intermediate School 
District (ISD). The information for the case study is based on .documents 
obtained throughout 1979-80, and on field interviews conducted in March and 
October, 1980. The case study first gives the general background to the 
Wayne interorganizational arrangement ^(Section I), then describes the func-^ 
tions and outcomes for three specific knowledge utilization services 
(Section II), and finally analyzed the reasons for the success of these 
services (Section III). 

The Wayne County ISD v 

The Wayne County ISD is a governmental unit that administers pub- 
lic educational services. Organisationally, the unit connects the Michigan 
Department of Education (MDE) with the 36 1 local school districts (LEAs) 
in the; Wayne County area. The LEAs include the city of Detroit and its 
surrounding suburbs- (see map in Figure 1), and the large area and population 
served made the Wayne ISD the third largest regional education agency (REA) 
in the United States (Levis, 1979). The total budget amounted to about $54 
million in 1980 (see Table 1). ' 



There are 36 LEAs if Detroit is counted as a single LEA. Because Detroit 
has some centrally administered schools (central region) and 8 decentralized 
regions, the LEA may be counted as 9 separate districts, in which case the 
Wayne ISD could be said to serve 44 LEAs. 

2 ' 

There, is considerable variation in the names used for these agencies, (e.g., 
intermediate service agencies, educational service agencies, and regional 
•ducational'seryice agencies) » .We have selected the term "REA" as the most 
appropriate parallel to the prevailing use of "SEA" and "LEA", which refer 
to state and local education agencies, respectively. 
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Table 1 



tUOGET SUMMARY 



REVENUES 
Generol Fund * 
iuitding ond $it« fund 
Debt tttirtmtnt Fund 
Speciol Educotion - 

On« Milt Fund 
Coop Do to Processing 

Fund 
Heod Stort 
Specie! Education • 

Operational Progroms 
Speciol Projects 
Total Revenues 



1980-81 

197940 Approved 
Actual tudget 



$ 5,016,135 S 4,974,169 
568,215 i.50.000<o) 
1,941,648 , 2,078,957 

V 

20,115,676 20,589,983 

1,993:590 2,187,000 
2,597,678(b) 2,779,428 

6,086,611 3,970,917 
14 478787 (c) 17,558.435 
S52.798 .340 S54.28B.889 



1981-82 
Preliminary 
Rudget 



S 4,805,717 
50.000 
1,871,713 

20,589,983 

2,203,000. 
2,779,423 

3.951,534 
17,558.435 
S53.809.810 



EXPENDITURES 
Control Fund 
luildi'ng and Site Fund 
Debt Retirement Fund 
Special Educotion • 

Or.3 Mill Fund 
CootvDoto Procesti ng 

fund 
Heod Start 
Special Education - 

Oporotional Programs 
Speciol Projects 

Total Expenditures 



S 4,634,981 
1,403,606 
1,849,076 



S 4,974,169 

2,500,000{o) 
1,898,900 



S 4,805,717 
1,000,000 
1,871,713 



20,914,398 20,589,983 20,589,983 



1,715,529 
2,*7,678tb) 



2,187,000 
2,779,428 



.6,086,611 3,970,917 
14,476,442 (0 17,558.435 
853,678,321 S56.458.832 



2,203,000 
2,779,428 

3,951;534 
17,558,435 
854,759,810 



(a) Expenditures funded Jrom previous yeors fund equity 

(b) Unoudited amounts 

(c) Includes projects which were not tundhd for 1979-80 and 1980*81 



SOURCE: Wayne County ISD, 1980 
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«ie Wayne ISD is one of 58 such regional unit, covering the state 
of Michigan (see the state «ap in Figure. 2 >. The- unit, were established by 
rublic Act 190 cf the 1962 Michigan state law. to replace the singl-county 
•choql system, that had sxi.ted for over one hundred year. (The., 1968). 
The 1962 law defined ISO. a. unit, that had to -rve at l.a.t 5,000 student.- 
the l.gi.l.tion al.o provided state aid for operating -toe ISDs and ..tab- 
llrted their basic function, and organisation. All of theW in Michigan 
sr. mandated to he included within an ISD, and in .post ca.es the ISO board 
qf education- i. elected by the constituent LEAs. As a 'result of the 1962 law 
and subsequent legislation, most ISD activities fall into five categories 
(Stephen., 1975): 

* 

o special education programs (the ISDs operate classroom 
services to serve the LEAs); 

6 ^optional-technical edu^i™ — (the ISDs operate 

— classroan services to serve the LEAs); 

o curriculum consultant services, (the ISD staffs provide 
information and technical assistance to the LEAs); 

» * ■ 

o data processing -services, central purchasing, and other 

administrative services, (the ISDs provide these ser- 'ces ^ 
to the LEAs on a fee-for-service basis); and 

..v" 

o knowledge utilisation services (the ISDs provide infor- 
mation and assistance for ,using educational media, for 
adopting new practices, and for inservice training of 
LEA staff). 

Some of these services are established as -required duties" of the ISDs; • 
other services have evolved from the -permissive authority- granted to toe 
ISDs (for a full description, see Report of Blue Ribbon Task force, 1977), 

All- of the ISDs My draw their funding from fpur major sources (Davis, 
1976): local property tax levies, state aid, federal programs in education, 
•nd fees paid by LEAs for specific services. Of these sources, the state 
•id formula was changed in 1975, and this had a significant impact on the 
Meyne ISD budget. Ontil 1975, the formula had been based on existing Ullage 
rates, and not on . per/pupil calculation. This resulted in the Wayne isp . 
having a budget that was disproportionately smaller than those of the other 
ISDs, in terms of the number of student, served. The 1975 law (Public Act' 
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Figure 2 



BOUNDARIES OF MICHIGAN INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, JANUARY 1975 
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261) shifted the state aid formula to a per/pupil basis; because the Wayne 

ZSD Was serving about 500,000 students at the time (see Table 2), the Wayne 
'^XSD's budget was increased substantially* As a result jqf this change as well 

as increases in federal funds, the Wayne ISD has been able to expand the 
■ services available to its constituent LEAs over the past few years* The 

expansion in turn has allowed the ISD to be much more visible and responsive 

in serving the LEAs, even for such a large school system as the Detroit LEA* 

r . 

Even though the Wayne ISD offers a diverse array of services, the 
purpose of the present study was to focus on knowledge utilization services* 
This is because the Wayne ISD was known to be exemplary in this regard, and 
the> purpose of the study was to explain how and: why knowledge' utilization 
occurs in' this type of interorganizational arrangement. 

- * I 

Knowledge Utilization Activities in the^ Wayne ISD ' 

As a regional unit serving a group of LEAs, the Wayne ISD brings 
new information and external resources to the attention of the LEAs, which 
contain about 28,000 teachers and administrators. School and district staffs 
may then implement a new practice, or may become better trained and knowledge- 
able about the educational process even though ho service practice may have 
been changed. Either situation represents an instance of knowledge utilization « 

The specific knowledge utilization activities are highly varied and 
may involve staff in several different organizational units within the Wayne 
ISD. Figure 3 shows the organizational chart of the Wayne ISD at the time of 
the present study. For core curriculum areas, knowledge utilization activi- 
ties generally occur under any of (but are not necessarily limited to) the 
units. under the Deputy Superintendent for General Education (see Figure 3). 
The most active of these units are 1 ) the General Education Consultants 
unit, and 2) the Information Services unit* However, the diffuseness of the 
knowledge utilization activities throughput the ISD-re*g*, utilization in 
special education occurs independently, under the Associate Superintendent 
for Special Education—making it difficult to arrive at a realistic estimate of 
the resources committed to knowledge utilization* The Wayne ISD 
itself makes no attempt to divide its budget or organization into knowledge 
utilization vs. non-knowledge utilization categories* 
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~~- Table 2 



WiUC I0UCATION STUKNTS MRVICID IY WCISD 



tier 
1974 75 
1975-76- _ 
1976 77 
197771 
197179 
197910 

S»urw: WC:i$D. fourth Frfdoy Count 



Numbor of Students 
S29.I05 
516.920 
901.339 
' 412.636 
464.937 
445.100 
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SOURCE: Wayne County ISD, - 1980 



_ Because of the difficulty in tracing all of the knowledge utiliza- 

tion activities, a more realistic approach for analyzing these activities is 
to focus oh specific knowledge utilization services within the ISD. Three 
types of services, representing the dominant modes of knowledge 
utilization* have previously been identified (see Yin and Gwaltney, 1980): 
services involving workshops, conferences, and other types of staff devel - 
opment ; services involving information retrieval in response to specific 



inquiries; and services involving assistance from individuals recruited to 
serve as linking agents * Within the Wayne ISD, these three groups of ser- 
vices .all exist, and the following examples were selected for more intensive 



study : 



o The Interinstitutional Workshop program, which provides 
staff development;* J 

6 Project ASK, an information retrieval service that 

responds t6 requests fori educational information by LEA 



personnel; and 



o Project VALUE,, which supports linking agents who assist 
, LEAs in considering, adopting, and implementing innovative 
educational practices* j 

Each of these services is described in greater detail in Section II • 

r i " 

Related Activities in the State 

Besides providing state aid, the Michigan Department of Education 
(MDE ) also plays a direct role in facilitating an ISD's knowledge utilization 
activities. First, the MDE administers the federal; ESEA- Title IV-B and iy-C 
funds* The MDE develops a general plan for using these funds and then reviews 
and approves sp'ecif ic proposals submitted by the ISDs or their constituent 
LEAs* tor instance, Project VALUe| is. mainly supported through Title IV-C 
funds; as another example, LEAs wishing to adopt innovative practices may 
apply for up to $5,000 in IV-C assistance* Second, special federal programs, 
such as the National Diffusion Network and. the State Capacity Building Pro- 



gram, ^re. also administered by the MDE* Third, the MDE operates a library 

whose main purpose is to provide 'educational information to personnel through-"* 

# f / 

put the state* Figure 4 shows cthe full organizational chart for the MDE; as 

each of the Wayne ISD 's three knowledge utilization services is discussed more 

fully in Section II, the relevant organizational units will be referenced* 
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The state of Michigan also has three other regional systems that 
in part provide knowledge utilisation services* All three systems were 
established by state law and include: the Special Education Districts, the 
Career 'Education Planning Districts (CEPDs), and the Regional Educational 
Media Centers (REMCs, pronounced "ram-sees" ) . The first two systems spe- ^ 
cialise on the narrower curriculum topics indicated by their titles; both 
systems involve units dispersed throughout the state , with the CEPDs cor- 
responding to the geographic boundaries of the ISDs. The third system 
1 9 consists of 22 units that specialise in providing media products and services 
to LEAs* These units were created by Public Act 55 in 1970. The 22 units 
are supported almost equally by state aid (section 83 of. the State School Aid 
Act) and by federal IV-B funds, at an overall level of about $4 million and 
with about 300 staff persons in all of the REMCs combined (see Michigan 
Department of Education, Dec. 1976; and Regional Media Centers, no date). 
Each unit represents clusters of ISDs, although the larger ISDs, like Wayne, 
constitute a single REMC. 
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12. INTERORG AN IZ ATI ON AL ARRANGEMENTS FOR KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION 



In its most general form, the pertinent interorganizational arrange- 
ments tela ted to the Wayne ISO 1 * knowledge utilization activities involves four 
•different types of organizations: 

o the Wayne County ISO; 

o the Michigan Department of Education; 

o the LEAs and constituent schools; in the Wayne County 
area; and ♦ 

o other independent organisations, such as state and , 
local universities! whose staffs often provide con- 
sulting or teaching assistance. 

This general arrangement may be depicted in the following fashion (see Figure 5) 

The main goal of the present study was to investigate how knowledge 
utilisation occurs within the context of this arrangement, including observa- 
tions about the formality of the interorganizational arrangement and the 
degree of interorganizational collaboration* Because of the diversity of 
knowledge utilization services, however, the general arrangement is not a 
precise enough basis for analyzing interorganizational linkages. Each 
specific service may involve specif ic arrangements that are different from 

those of other services. This can occur for several reasons. FiTwt, all four 

j ■ - 

of the different types of organizations may not always be participants. For 

I 

example, the state department of education or several universities may be an 
integral part of one service- but not another. Second, 'the rolje of each 
organization may be different, depending upon the specific service^ For some 

- services, one of the organization* may provide funding support only; for 
other services, the; same organization may be the central focus for managing 
or administering the service. Third, the collaborating unit within each 
organization may be different, creating arrangements that, in their detailed 
organizational articulation, are actually different from each other. 

To fully appreciate the interorganizational linkages, and to analyze 

• why knowledge utilization networks operate as they do, requires a separate 
delineation of the linkages for each specific knowledge utilization service. 
For this reason, the following subsections describe separately the three 
knowledge utilization services that were selected for intensive study. 
Section XII then attempts to account <wr the outcomes of these three services 
as well as for the Wayne XSD's knowledge utilization activities as a whole. 



Figure 5 

ORGANIZATIONS INVOLVED IN KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION SERVICES 
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Tha W.yne ISO offer, many in..rvic« end workshop opportunities 
for LEA personnel. For the cor. curriculum the.e activiti.a ar. uaually 
•carried out * the ».y». isd'. general Action con.ultanta, where 
...igned according to curriculum .pecialty rather then geographic are*. 
,tao»g the.e con.ultenf .ctiviti.., one .pecific service i. known .« the 
Interin.titutlon.1 Workshops. 4f * 

Workshop Description . These workshops were first initi.ted in the 
mi of 1967, to fulfill . need for iniervic. training for LEA . personnel. . 
. The inservice training is provided by professor, from four universities, by 
part-time commitment, on the part of ISO staff, .„a by external consultant, 
a. needed, since 1967, .bout 1800 persohs have enrolled in the Workshops 
(see Table 3)* ' . 

The Workshops have several distinctive features (see Fox and Griffin, 
1>74K First, e.ch Work.hop i. . 16-week aerie, of cl...es, feting for about 
four hour, per week. ■ Enrollees pay their own tuition and may obtain univer- 
aity credit for their participation. (Noncredit enrollees need not pay any 
tuition. ,. second, the Work.hop. .re organized according to. teams. A minimum 
of five teachers, either from the .am, .district or the same school building, - 
-««t agree on . topic .nd enroll together; .trong preference i. r.i.o given to 
teams that have involved the relevant building principal^ . Third, the topic 
of each workshop i. determined by the team itself, which is encouraged to " 
choose topic, directly related, to it. own school problems. Thus, the teams 
first apply for entry into the Work.hop program, and then the appropriate ' 
t..chi»g..t.ff i. identified. In this. sen.e, the -curricula*- of the Workshops 
_i. defined by the needs of the enrollees, .nd not by any prior -catalog- of 
courses. i„- the early year, of the Workshops, these topic, tended to be on 
core curriculum .re..; more recently, demands have incre..ed for such topics 
...affective education, school climate, and aub.,tance (.icohol and drug) abu.e. 

The role of the Wayne 1SD in aponioring the Work.hop. i. both • 
-taaching. ind . coordinating role. In it. teaching role, the ISO staff aerve, - 
•long with prof «.or. from four univer.itie. <E«.tem Michig.n, Wayne 
Stat. University, the Oniver.ity of Michigan, and Hichig.n St.teUniver.ity>, 
•a the teaching ataff for the Work.hop.. . In it. coordinating role, the ISO 
-nage. the whole Work.hop program, which include, the following functions: 
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Table 3 



HMNE COUNTY WTERINSTITUTIONAL WORKSHOP 
DWOLI>!DJT-— 1VELVE-YEAR PERIOD 
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0 I io 
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« I 21 

*.5 12*6 
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0 
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' 1.6 1 
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o making all logistical arrangements, including two 
general .sessions for all Workshop participants, one 
general session fbr team leaders, and individual 
Workshop meetings for each team; <■ 

o announcing the Workshop program/ assisting potential 
enrpllees in identifying pertinent problems to be, 
-studiedi^and reviewing and approving applications; 

f o arranging for the necessary assistance from the four 
universities and from any ad hoc external consultants; 

^collecting the fees from the enrollees and reimbursing 
the universities to cover their costs; and 

o designing follow-up classes, if specific workshops so desire. 
The major administrative function not covered by the Wayne ISO has , to do 
with the credit and degree certification that enrollees may derive from the 
Workshops; these are negotiated directly by the* individual enrollee and the 
appropriate university department. 

The Workshop's Int or ganisational Arrangement . The interorgani- 
sational arrangement for operating the Workshops contains three types of 
organizations: The Wayne ISD, the locsl universities, end the; constituent 
LEAs~ The Michigan Department of Education was peripherally involved at 
one time, when one of the'WDE's stsff members helped to teach some of the 
Workshops; however, .at the present time th-re is no MDE perticipu ..ion in 
the Workshops. Overall, the full arrangement, with the collaborating units 
within each type of organization also identified, is shown in Figure 6. 

Workshop Outcomes. Several different outcomes are relevant to 
the Workshop program. First, overall enrollment has remained at a steady 
level for about 13 years, with the program continually achieving its general 
.goal of enlisting about 100 tuition-paying participants and about 10-12 teams 
per year (see Tsble 3). With the exception of the in-kind contributions made 
by the Wayne ISO in terms of its staff 'a teaching and coordination activities 
the Workshop program is entirely self-supporting: The fees paid by .the 
individual enrollees cover the full amount of university snd sdrainistrstive 
costs; . 

Second; the enrollees have consistently reported sstisfsction with 
the program. This conclusion is based on the 'examination of enrollees' 
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responses to. an annual questionnaire (see Appendix A for a tabulation, of 
thf 1979-1980 .questionnaire). Hbrkshop ehrollees reported that: 

o they had achieyed their personal goals in attending the 
Workshops (see Question 4 of the tabulation) |V 

o the arrangement* for receiving university credit-were 
satisfactory (see Question 14); and 

6 pupils and school operations had both benefited from 
the Workshops ( see Questions 1 arid 3 ) . 

Third, the Workshops appear- to have resulted in the implementation^ 
of some classroom improvements (see Question- 11 of Appendix A). The actual " 
degree of improved practice, however, has riot been traced in detail. An 
•arly assessment found that 58% of the ehrollees had made a change "in practice 
(Novka, 1969). However, no attempt has been made in recent years to re-assess 
this outcome. In part, this is because the Workshops, probably increase 
training and knowledgeability among the teachers ,in a diffuse manner that 
is "not easy to translate into, specific service changes. For instance, one 1 
Detroit principal, interviewed for* the present study, indicated that her 
team's main goals were related to school re vita ligation. Other than noting 
that the Workshops remained an attractive option for teachers, there was 
little Way of knowing what specific improvements had occurred, 

in spite of the successful operation of the Workshops for these 
•any years, some difficulties may arise in the future. -As the LEA staff s 
gradually become older (a phenomenon accompanying declining enrollments), 
fewer are likely to be interested in obtaining academic credit for graduate 
degrees. The likely result will be a declining interest in the workshop 
program. 

Project ASK (Assistance with School Knowledge) 

Service Description . Project ASK is an information retrieval 
service, in which individual inquiries about educational information are 
answered by Wayne ISD staff. The inquiries may be made through the mail, 
*X visiting the Wayne ISD, or by telephone. Itost of the inquiries are. for 
topics that a teacher might want to cover in a classroom, though inquiries 
■ay also come from administrators and other staff personnel. The response 
might be a suggested list of readings, an extensive bibliography/ xeroxed 
copies' of key articles, sample educational" materials, or other written 
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information. As a basis for responding, the Project ASK staff may search ERIC 
the DIALOG Information Retrieval Service s (a commercial venture,, organized 
Triationally, "to give access to over 100 data bases) , -or manual files. The 
response generally involves a mailed communication from the Wayne ISD to the 
inquiring party. 

i 

Project ASK, under one N title or another, has operated within the 
Wayne ISD since 1967. Earlier versions of* the project were funded from 1967 
to 1973, and it was not until 1973 that the title "Project ASK" was. first 
used. The equivalent of about 5 person/years, including support staff, is 
used by the project,, with one of the staff members physically located at Wayne 
State University to gain direct access to the university's resources. In 
making a. response, the goal of the director is to provide an answer, and hot 
a referral; moreover, the staff tries to respond as quickly as possible, 
usually within a matter of* days. ^ * 

The initial forerunner^ to Project ASK was funded under ESEA titie 
III. Since 1970, the service: has been considered part of Wayne County's 
REMC, one of 22 similar units located throughout the state. A combination 
of Title ^IVr-B. funds ; and ISD funds is used to support the REMCs • Each REMC 
has some capability for: 

o distributing films, videotapes, and graphic materials; 
6 printing materials needed by LEAs; 

o purchasing media materials and equipment oh a centralized 
basis; and 

* - 

o providing^ information retrieval services. 

Ih the Wayne ISD, Project ASK is thus only pne of several activities within 
the REMC. Moreover, the* REMQ's operations are enhanced through the exist- 
ence of four satellite offices located throughout the Wayne County area. 

Interorganizational Arrangement . Within the Wayne ISD, Project 
ASK is administered under the Director for Information Services, who is also 
considered the head of the REMC. However, the staff of Project ASK deal 
directly with individual inquirers, so that there is ho interorganizational 
relationship between the ISD and the LEAs with regard to this service. Some 
contacts with the Michigan Department of Education occur when discussions 
are held over the allocation of the Title IV-B budget or when the Project 
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ASK staff consult the library staff in the MDE on specific requests. 1 
thus, the only continuous interorganisational link has to do with ASK'* 
arrangement for space with Wayne ftate University. The full interorganiza- 
tional arrangement' is shown in Figure, 7. 

Outcomes , Tor 1978-79, about 1500 inquiries were made, involving^ 
about 2700 questions (some inquiries can consist of more than one question) . 
The nature of these inquiries,., divided into general education and special 
education categories, is shown in Table 4. The Table also indicates the 
types of persons, who made the inquiries and the manner of their request. For 
the same period of time, Table 5 shows the distribution of these requests by " 
LEA identification, it should be noted here that .a good proportion of the 
requests are made by the Wayne ISD itself. 

Coounents made by one teacher in the Detroit public schools provide 
some insight into the usefulness of Project ASK. This teacher operates 
a reading lab that has become a resource center for the entire school, with 
other teachers asking for materials or information on various topics. When 
such requests are made within the school, the reading lab teacher may contact 
Project ASK; she has found the responses timely and of high quality in that 
the mater ials % are up-to-date and relevant to teaching needs. When asked, the 
reading teacher noted that similar services are in fact unavailable through 
. the Detroit central office, though in principle the office is supposed to 
serve school administrators and teachers^ 

Project VALUE (Validated Activities for Learners' Use in Education) 

Service Description . The third service examined in the Wayne ISD 
was Project VALUE, which assists schools through a system of linking agents. 
There are two types of linkers (see Moir, 1979) : external * linkers (who are 
staff members of Project VALUE and employed by the Wayne ISD) and internal 
linkers (who tend to be curriculum directors employed by the constituent LEAs). 
/Project VALUE encourages a school staff to isplsment new products and prac- < 
tices to address its problems i The project helps a staff to determine its 
needs, to select products matching those needs, and to install the new product 
or practice. 



*The library staff has been augmented in recent years by the use of the State 
Capacity Building Grant that began in 1976. 
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Figure 7 
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WAYNE COUNTY SCHOOL OISTRICT 
CHECK LIST 
FREQUENCY OF USE 
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Project VALUE began in 1976 and is in its fourth year of a five-year 
Title XV-C award, administered by" the Michigan Department of Idacation. Four 
professional staff member a of the ISp vojrk on the project. The services of 
Project VALUE are closely coordinated with those of two other programs:; the 
Michigan Adoption Program (MAP), also funded under Title IV-C, and the National 
Diffusion Network (NDN) • Thus; Project VALUE has actually encouraged schools 
to consider new products and practices from four sources: 

Of- the National Diffusion Network 's national product bank 
( .Educational Programs That Work ); 

o the Michigan Adoption Program's statewide product bank 
( Michigan Educational Programs That Work ) ; 

6 a locally developed bank of "promising" practices 

assembled by Project VALUE staff ( Wayne County Promising 
Programs ); and t - - 

o other product banks developed in conjunction with nearby 
XSDs. 

Of these two sources, only the first two are considered to contain "validated" 
products (see Yin, Gwaltney; and Louis, 1980 )• if a school wants to adopt 
^ one of these products, it is eligible" for adoption assistance grants, which 
provide up to $5,000 and a*e awarded by the MDE under title IV-C. .However, 
if a "promising" practice is the target, the school enters a triM implemen- 
tation phase rather than an adoption phase, anc funds are available under 
other categories of Title IV-C. 1 . 

Project VALUE makes its serviees known through a variety of outreach 
efforts, including awareness sessions, brochure mailings, and presentations 
at meetings. However, the most important contact with the school sites, 
both initially and throughout the period of adoption and implementation, is 
through the external and internal linking agents. These persons work directly 
with a school and may help the school to define its problems in a meaningful 
*ey, to identify an array of potentially, relevant products, and to assist 
in the adoption and implementation process. In providing this assistance, 
the linking agents often help the school staff to prepare the necessary 



Schools can also receive four other types of Title XV-C awards, related to 
the development of new products or programs. 



documents in applying for adoption grants, including prap***ti6n of a "letter 
of interest" and of the full proposal. Of these linking agents, only the 
three external linkers 6n *he Project VALUE staff conduct these activities on 
a full-time basis; the 56 internal linkers, having full-time designations as 
curriculum directors or other LEA positions, fulfill Project VALUE functions 
only on a part-time basis. 

Project VALUE itself, as a unit located within the Wayne JSD, is 
similar to nine other units across, the state, all of which are known as 
Regional Supplemental Centers, whose collective role is. to serve as the 
statewide NDN facilitator. All of the Centers are funded through Title IV-C 
funds administered by the Michigan Department of Education, and all assist 
.local schools in participating in the National Diffusion Network program. 
(The NDN program, however, does not provide funds for adoption sites; if an 
NDN product or practice is selected, only the developer of .that product or 
practice can obtain NDN funds to travel to the local 1 site for training and 
demonstration purposes.) 

Project VALUE'S Interorganizational Arrangement . Like Project ASK; 
Project VALUE, is administered by the Director of Information Services in the 
Wayne ZSD. In other respects, however, the arrangement differs in that the 
main linkage at the Michigan Department of Education is with the Experimental 
and Demonstration Centers Program, which administers the Title IV-C, NDN, and 
MAP programs for the state. In this regard, it should be remembered that 
Project VALUE is itself a IV-C*project that was approved, along with projects 
at each of the nine other Regional Supplemental Centers, by the MDE. The 
main linkage between Project VALUE and the LEAs occurs over the two levels of 
external and internal linking agents, and focuses on teams of LEA staff 
rather «than on individuals. Finally, the Wayne ISD will occasionally call 
upon an NIE-supported organisation, CEMREL for resource assistance, but 
there is no formal interorganizational link. The full interorganisational 
arrangement is illustrated in "Figure 8. \- 

> Outcomes * Project VALUE can be viewed from the perspective of 
several outcomes. First, the project has assembled a catalog of 33 local 
products and practices 0 that are in the "promising" programs bank (see Wayne 
County Promising Programs , 1979). The development of this bank required the 
staff to contact local innovators (schools or LEAs) and to determine whether 
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mew practices had potential applicability and payoffs for other schools 
or districts. Where such programs were found, the staff helped the local 
innovator to document more fully the nature of the new practice and to answer 
inquiries and receive visitors from' other LEAs. Eventually, some of these 
promising programs should also become part of the NDN and MAP catalogs. 

Second, Project^VALUE has also responded, to many inquiries and 
made many contacts with LEAs. 3he distribution of these inquiries by curri- 
culum are* is shown in Table 6. In responding to these requests. Project 
VALUE is already providing a useful service, ttie bulk of the inquiries 
appears to have covered "educational alternatives, 19 which has been a topic 
of great interest in Wayne County. Such alternatives- include alternative 
school programs, in which school curricula are designed to be more respon- 
sive to the needs of students. One such middle school in the Detroit public . 
school system was visited as part of the present case study, and this school 
had a waiting list of applicants that was typically 3-4 times the 200 spaces 

4 * 
m t 

that were available. 

A third type of outcome is perhaps more critical to Project VALUE'S 
work: the number of adoptions: made by schools each year. In 1978; 44 NDN 
and MAP adoptions occurred in individual schools or by whole school districts. 
Table 7 lists the programs -that were adopted and the number of districts that 
adopted them. An estimated 14,000 students and 900 teachers and administra- 
tors were involved in the adoptions. Project VALUE has thus played a, sub- 
stantial role in .facilitating the diffusion of innovations. 

» * * 

Overlapping Activities 

In addition to these three specific knowledge utilization services, 

# * »• 

9 4. 

the Wayne ISD also provides a variety of other 4 general and specialized con- 
sulting services for LEAs. These other activities were not specif i- ally 
examined as part of the present study. However, two points are worth men- 
tioning regarding the full range of the XSD's activities! 

First, the Wayne ISD conducts large-scale needs assessments on a • 
periodic basis. In February 1978, a questionnaire was distributed to all 
USA administrators and teachers in the county. About 9,700 responses were 
received and tabulated, covering 65 questions. Among the highest priorities 
for additional inservice training and technical assistance were the following 
topics: ' . 
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Table 6 



REQUESTS MADE OF PROJECT VALUE, 1978-79 



Educational Topic 



number of Requests 



Basic Skills 
Career Education 
Educational Alternatives 
Gifted 

Language Development 

Learning Disabilities- 

Mainstreaming 

Parent Participation. 

Preschool/Early Childhood 
Education 

Reading/Elementary Grades 

Reading/Secondary Grades 

Special Education 

Other 



115 
121 
47B 
171 
186 
128 
123 
123 

195. 
231 
215 
' 155 
' 716 



TOTAL 



2,957 



SOURCE: Wayne County ISD 
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o building pupil relationships; 

o classroom discipline; 

© reading and language arts; 

<° problem solving; and 

o personalised/individual instruction. 
*h. result, have been used by the 'ISO to shape it. own .program, and ,. t it. 
•«n priorities, and a new -assessment is being planned for ,g 8 0. similarly 
^ -SO .urv.yad the ^ superintendent, in «». r . g . rding 

th. great st need, for st.ff development s»d *howl.dge itilisation activities, 
2 T » the ISO .. . lowtr ^ 

•clivi^.:' ^ ** ** - — , future 

I Second, the Wayne ISO also maintain, record, of it. overall field 
contact, with it. constituent" LEA. . For the. six-sonth period .„ ding 0n - 
*.n»ary , f 198 0, . about 8,000 such contact, vera tabulated, covering^ 
.ducation spaci.: , duc . tion , . nd tou ^..^ ( ^cation accounted 

^ 0 6f - -tact.,, ^ut half of th.,e contact. were initiated 
by the «A. ;; for .11 contact., about 14% were with personnel in ^ Detroit ' 

These estimate, provide some sense of th. over.ll magnitude of the 
ISO', activities, .ithough it i. obviou.ly difficult to dr.w any concision, 
regarding outcomes and impact.. from such data. - 
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III. REASONS WHY THE WAYNE ISP'S KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION SERVICES 
ARE USED 

The preceding section hat indicated the ways in which the Wayne 
ISO provides knowledge utilisation services to LEAs. Three different services 
were examined in each case: 

1) the service continues to be used with satisfaction by 
LEA personnel (administrators and teachers); and 

2 the service has been operating for several years r or 
■ore (the Workshops are in their 13th year, Project 
ASK is about 12 years old, and Project VALUE is in 
its fourth year). 

The original purpose for selecting these three different services 

* " 

was to cover three different types of knowledge utilisation services, including 
staff development, information retrieval, and the use of linking agents. In 
spite of the differences among the three services, however, several common 
themes .appear to explain why these services have been used. These are that: 
D'the services are' responsive to local needs, 2) the services appear to be 
credible, 3) the services are based on strong interpersonal ties, and 4) the 
services result in benefits to both the LEAs and the ISO as a whole. Less" ' 
important as themes are three other candidates that were also considered at 
the outset of the study: 5) the services* are a result of formal, interiBtaani- 
zational agreements, 6) the services' are used because of the need toNgggply 
with external requirements, and 7) the services involve the reduction of 
conflict among the participating organizations. The following subsections' . 
discuss each of these themes and cite examples, where relevant, to substantiate 
each one. 

1a. The Services are Responsive to User Weeds 

The first those may be* considered a "responsiveness" theme. 
Along these lines, the major mission of the Wayne ISO is to serve LEA needs; 
the ISO has no other competing mission; such as granting academic degrees, 
providing formal training and accreditation, or developing new RtD. The goal 
of serving LEAs is embedded in the original ISO legislation and is held as 
first priority among the ISO staff. 

In an attempt to attain this objective, the knowledge u^li* 
ration services of the Wayne ISO are designed to be user-responsive\Thus, 
the following examples are pertinent: 

9 
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6 The ISD as a whole is continually surveying LEA per- 
sonnel, whether in large-scale needs assessments or in 
* special surveys of LEA superintendents; 

^ o The Interinstitutional Workshops do not have a .£ iked 
* curriculum, but develop new curricula each year, 
, " depending upon *. the educational, problems \hat eh- 

* . rollees have 'identified;. - 

^ 9 Project ASK, by definition, only operates when it delfts with 
^issues and problems raised by individual inquirers--i.e. , 
users?, and 

, o Project VALUE has continually stimulated schools to con- 
sider new practices, and has expanded the product bank 
so that the widest choice of alternatives will be avail- 
able*. / 

Notably, the nature of the services is not dictated by other extraneous 
concerns, such as the need to disseminate specific products ot the need €b 
show improvements in certain curriculum areas. Instead, the Wayne ISD 
attempts to concentrate its efforts on those topics deemed to. be important by 
the LEA s; as these topics shift, so presumably do the ISD 1 s priorities J 

Although this type of user responsiveness appears to be the 
most prominent theme in understanding why the Wayne ISD f s services are Used,, 
the actual degree of responsiveness is nevertheless difficult to measure., 
?or example, because the ISD's service area and population are so large, 
relative to the ISD's resources, services are directed at those LEAs most 
frequently requesting assistance {and hot necessarily those LEAs with th,e 
greatest educational problems). To this extent,- responsiveness to actual 
user needs—as opposed to user requests—might not be considered high. As a 
second example, most of the LEAs , because of declining enrollments and 
budgets, have few alternatives for obtaining the services provided by the 
-Wayne ISD. The degree of responsiveness of the ISD's services might again be 
viewed differently if the constituent LEAs had such alternatives and could "shop 



1 ' 

An excellent example of this shifting is. reflected in the Wayne ISD's newest 
programs which are aimed at assisting LEA administrators and school board 
members. These personnel were found to have had unmet informational needs 
especially because of the increased turnover among specific incumbents. 
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•round" to serve their heeds. Such conditions Might assure that the ISD's 
services remain as responsive as possible. 

Despite these measurement difficulties, the surface reaction remains 

•the same: The Wayne ISO'S knowledge utilization services are used because 
sthey are designed to meet users' priorities. One summary example of this 
responsiveness is in the evolution of the Workshops- Originally, the enrol- 
lees travelled to the university campuses or other. .common facilities for the 
Workshop meetings. After a few years, it became apparent that these-sessipns 

.could more prof itably be held in the enrollees' own school building (Fox and 
Gri«In>497£). First, aggregate travel time was reduced because only the 
Workshop teacher, and^not^all of the enrollees, had to travel. Second, the 
school building provided a^qre realistic environment for understanding the 
enrollees' previously identified^roblems.- This change in location of the 
Workshop meetings, though Seemingiy. a nu\n^^dministrative adjustment, thus 
enhanced, their receptivity among potential userTT^qther adjustments have 
also been made through the years, as the Wbrkshc^prog^a^has continually 

"attempted to improve itself (Goldberg, 1979) ; 

2. The Services are Credible 



*\ service can be responsive to user nee ds^ but still faj.1 to provide 
a high-quality product, this can happen, for instance, ifan LEA is dominated 




jful sugges- 



by educational problems for which few innovative practices or 
tions can be amassed. 

The Wayne ISO's services have several characteristics that tend to 
compensate "for, but not offset entirely, this problem : The services are: 

* «* * 

. p provided at the time they rnffe needed, with as little 
m delay as possible; - 

o usually based on the best available and up-to-date 
information, so that the assistance reflects the most 
,advance| state of the art; arid 



Interestingly, the universities, atate department, and LEAs themselves 
offer few competing .services • 

2 

There is one exception to this observation. Some inner-city school teams 
■*y have expressed reservations about having the Workshops in their .school 
buildings because of * potential crime problems during offrschool hours. 
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•lick) Banner. *"*' ,t *" a "trectlee (but not 

»>-. re»«Ap.r.on»,r..»la akpactor.., Uc.4ee.ei. 

&,* to «u^ .tu^ . cilvl ^ c t . ent * " 
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The ISD superintendent, in his position since 1974, 
previously worked as' the deputy superintendent pf the 
Detroit LEA; 

The^Dijrectpr of Information Services in the ISD, in his 
position^since 1973, previously served for about seven 
years as curriculum director in the Detroit LEA; 

A general education consultant' in the ISD has alternated 
assignments over the last several years, serving on 
loan for special staff, assignments in the Detroit LEA; 

Another senior ISD staff person served for many years on 
the "teaching staff and school board of a suburban LEA; 



o Other Icey ISD staff have served as administtators or 
teachers in the constituent LEAs, usually for long 
periods that Working acquaintances were developed 
and carried over to the ISD position. 

In general, there has been a steady flow of personnel from the LEAs to the ISD 
over the years. This pattern may be attributable to favorable salary condi- 
tions .and the fact that, from a career development standpoint, mobility from 
an LEA to the ISD may be considered a step "up" for some staff. (Interestingly, - 
the salary conditions have changed*over the past years because of aggressive 
increases in LEA salaries; the ISD is now experiencing difficulty in attracting 
LEA personnel and may have to rely on recruiting new staff from outside the 
Wayne County LEA g£oup.) The strength of the interpersonal ties is reflected 
in the degree to which individuals in the LEAs were able to cite specific 
persons known among the ISD staff. Often, one critical acquaintance was 
sufficient to develop a sense of confidence in the ISD's work and a linkage 
to the appropriate ISD's services. 

The interpersonal ties hay e also been strengthened by formal and 
informal meetings among the different personnel. For instance, many of the 
curriculum specialists, in the ISD and the LEAs, belong, to the Association of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development or its state counterpart, the Michigan 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Other frequently 
mentioned organizations were the Michigan Reading Association and the Michigan 
Intermediate Media Association, chartered to provide direct educational 
services on behalf of the state and the LEAs. 
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Less formally, key officials appear to. communicate with each 
other through such occasions as monthly meetings of local curriculum direc- 
tors or related ISD-LEA activities, which may involve the CETA program or the 
Teacher Centers program (which has led to the creation of Staff Development 
Center Sv in the Wayne County area)* Finally, many of the ISD staff attend the 
county-wide meetings related to their previous LEA role— e.g., curriculum 
directors, high school principals, elementary school principals, and special 
education administrators—regardless of their specific ISD assignments. 

These interpersonal ties have facilitated other ISD-LEA Re- 
lationships. For instance, at least a couple of LEA persons, later to become 
internal linkers within Project VALUE, participated in the design and original 
proposal for Project VALUE. As a second example, the Wayne ISD 9 s services 
have changed significantly over the past five years, with rising budgets and 
a broader array of services available to the LEAs. The duration of the 
interpersonal ties has been important in allowing the relevant parties to 
adjust to this change and to take full advantage of the expanded services. 

The interpersonal ties do* raise one potential .problem: ISD 
services may be more likely to be targeted toward those schools and LEAs 
where ^previous associations' have existed, at the expense of serving all " v - 
schools and LEAs on an equal basis. This seems to be only a natural outcome 
of the current -situation, where ISD resources are again inadequate to cover 
the whole population to be ^served. Under such conditions, selectivity may be 
inevitable, and past interpersonal ties are a natural influence in determining 
which schools are likely to make requests for assistance in the first place, 
4. The Services Involve Mutual Exchanges 

/ " ' ' 

The preceding themes have pointed to some of the benefits 
derived.^. by LEAs in using knowledge utilization services. There are certain 
ways, however, in which, 'the other participants—whether the Wayne ISD, the 
MDE, or outside organizations— also gain from the collaborative activity. 
Such mutual exchanges are thus a fourth theme in explaining why the services 
have been vised. 

The most important exchange relationship has to do with the 
Wayne ISD and the member LEAs . The Wayne ISD $ like most of the other ISDs 
in the state, provides assistance 'in general curriculum areas and in 



special education, as well as administrative services, such as computation, 
printing, an 4 d reproduction. Ite'XSD is a logical provider of these direct 
services because of the economies of scale that can be achieved: Most of 
the individual LEAs do not have sufficient need for these services to warrant 
'independent action; the LEAs therefore benefit Jt>y having the services pro- 
vided on a regional basis (Kloster, 1978). 

Moreover, the LEAs also derive a direct financial benefit from their 
collaboration with the Wayne ISD. ©us is because special levies are used to 
support the direct educational" services, and these levies are only available 
to the ISD. ttie ISD, in turn, administers many of its services^through an 
LEA (which thus serves the entire region). For instance, many special educa- 
tion services are operated by LEAs on behalf of the ISD, accounting for the 
drop in this enrollment for the ISD, shown in Table 2. In this manner, 75 to 
85 percent- of the value of the levy in special, education }*as also been turned 
over to the constituent LEAs. Wie LEAs receive an additional, bonus because 4 
of this arrangement: Because the direct educational services are now' under 
LEA supervision, the portions of the state aid* formula (set according to 
jpupils per district) also increases. 1 ' , *\ 

The ISD also benefits from this arrangement, These direct educa- * 
tional services help the ISD* to establish a core program of activities, with 
state legislation ensuring that the ISD receives budgetary support. Hie. ISD 
is able to enhance these activities with the types of knowledge utilization 
programs that have been described in the current study. Most of these 
programs,- as has been indicated, draw their financial support from other 
state or federal sources, and are therefore provided without charge to the 
•ember LEAs. In short, -the following exchanges appear to be operating: 

o the state department of education uses the Wayne ISD to 
provide direct educational services of priority to the 
state; in return, state aid is used to support the ISD; 

o the Wayne- ISD provides direct\services; in return, the 
ISD is given the core support that allows them to 
include other knowledge utilization activities and 
to establish a more solid organizational base; and 

o the LEAs receive the direct services as well as the 
knowledge utilization services. The .LEAs alscf receive 
direct financial benefits because some of them admin* ' 
ister the direct services on behalf of the ISD. 
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Variations in these types of exchange relationships can also be 
found with regard to the specific knowledge utilisation services provided 
by the Wayne ISO. One exchange system operates specifically with regard to" 
.the Workshops, tnroilees (LEA personnel) gain university credit— and thereby 
increase their eligibility for promotions— and also gain, an opportunity to ' 
. work as teams on a school-related problem that may ease the burden of their 
jobs. The universities gain increases in formal enrollment by off-campus 
students, have an opportunity to work on current educational "problems, and 
have their costs covered by the .enrollees' fees. The ZSD gains high visibility 
in coordinating a program that brings external expertise to bear on school 
problems. Ultimately, this visibility can enhance, the ISD's other activities,, 
because of increased receptivity by LEA personnels 

An' alternative way of examining this 5 exchange system is to imagine a 
direct relationship between the enrollees and the universities, Without ISD 
participation. In such a hypothetical case, the administrative burden of 
matching teams of enrollees with appropriate university resources would be 
difficult to conduct. Moreover, the universities would have to collaborate . 
directly in developing a standard fee schedule (which was only implemented as 
a result of the ISD's efforts) and in collecting the fees. Finally, the ISD 
staff would- not be available to provide teaching assistance, whirlv gives the 
whole program an added degree of flexibility. * 

A second exchange system operates specifically with regard to 
Project VALUE. Participating schools are able to try new practices and, 
often With the ISD's assistance, obtain external support (Title IV-C adoption 
grants) for these efforts. Be ..use the adoption grants are made on. a first- 
come, first-served' basis, there is no quota oh the number of schools that can 
apply from a single area such as Wayne County. Thus, the 1SD gains increased 
recognition for Project VALUE as the number of adoptions increases. Similarly, 
theMDE (the formal administrator of Title IV-C and NDN) gains credit among 
its federal government sponsors for facilitating educational innovation. 
*• The Servi ces are a Result of Formal Interorganisational Agreements 

This fifth theme (as well as the two remaining themes) was not 
"considered important in explaining why the Wayne ISD's services are used. 
This is because field inquiries yielded few examples of formal agreements. 
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The only general agreement is embodied in the original„and sub- 
• sequent state legislation giving the JSDs their function*) including the 
authorization and. allocation* for the 22 Regional Educational Media Centers. 
Fornal agreements specifically affecting the. three knowledge utilisation 
services are notable by their absence: The Workshop program has none, 
frojectuASK only has one in relation to a minor matter (extra space in a 
local university), and Project VALUE only has its overall agreement as a 
Title XV-C awardee. • ' 

In fact, the Workshop program— involving the ISD, several univer- 
sities, and LEAs— appears to be based on entirely nonformalized arrangements. 
There is no written agreement that codifies the university services to be 
provided or that even identifies the collaborative responsibilities of the' 
various academic departments. The Workshop program has continued over the 
years even though some university personnel have changed and MDE participa- 
tion has ceased. Similarly, there is no written agreement, other -than those 
previously mentioned in relation to federal funds, with specific applicabi- 
lity to Project VALUE or Project ASK* The ISD does not appear to be committed 
torn certain level or type of service^ nor are LEAs committed to using any 
particular service. Whether interorganizational collaboration wou|d be 
strengthened further if such formal agreements existed is not tawri* The 
simple observation at this juncture is that the services are used on a con- 
tinuing basis in the absence of such agreements. 

The Services Are a Result of Compliance Conditions 

Another theme that was not found involved the effects of compliance 
to external conditions-*-e.g., minimum conpetency testing, 'desegregation/ or 
otter federal r^uir^ments ;~ x *1 » ooe cases;f,.but not the present one, ~sl&h ~ 
conditions may lead to knowledge utilization services being used as part of a 
technical assistance effort, even though there may not have been any specific 
mandate for such services. In Michigan; no con^liance conditions appeared 
relevant as an explanatory factor. 

7 * The Services Reduce, Conflict Among the Participating Organizations 

A final theme suggested by previous research is that collaboration 
occurs because bureaucratic and political conflicts among the participating 
organizations can be reduced. Xn .the case of the ISD networks being studied, 
few fuch conflicts seemed relevant. " 
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■» * - 

Wayne County Intermediate School District 
Dr. .William. Simmons 

Superintendent \ ; 

Dr. William Miller 
Deputy Superintendent 

pre George Grimes 
— _ Director, Professional Resources Center 

Mr. Fred Acefri, 
Director, Project ASK 
Professional Resources Center 

Ms. Olga Moir 

Director, Project VALUE v 
Professional Resources Center 

Mr. Don Griffin 

Director, Interinstitutional Workshop . 

Dr. Samuel Mangione 
General Education Services 

• - Kr. David Frankel 
Linker, Project VALUE 

Dr. Rae Levis 

Associate Superintendent c 
• State and; Federal Programs 

Ms. Kathryn Matliey , " • , 
Special Education 

Ms. Karen Roth 
. General Education Services 

* * * € 

Ms. Donna Sewrey 
< Special Education 

Dr. Karen Urbschat 
, , linker, Project VALUE 

Ms. Viola Walker 
Linker, Project VALUE 
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Michigan Department of Education > 

Or* John Osborne 

Coordinator for Dissemination 

Dr. Philip Hawkins 

Director , Office of Planning 

Dr. Rachel Moreno 
Program Coordinator 

Ms. Edith Jamsen 
Information Specialist 

Ms. Patricia Slocum 

School Library Media Consultant 



Detroit Public Schools 

Ms. Helen Hart 
^ Director $ Staff Development 
and Teacher Training v 

Mr. John Ruddoh * 
Curriculum Administrator , Region 2 

Ms. Ella Randolph-Cooke 
Principal 

Jackson Middle School 

Ms. Joanna Duleroba 
Reading Specialist 
Western High School 

Mr. Edward Williams 
, Principal 

Xudington Magnet Middle School 

Ms. Aretha Marshall 
' Central Schools and Alternative Programs 
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Xlronig Public Schools 
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/ 
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Language Arts Coordinator 

Ms. Marie Can toner i 
Sixth Grade Teacher . 
Mooyer Elementary School 

/ Ms. Esther Beutner 

/ Curriculum Director 

J o - 

I j Ms. Clara Catallo 

I ] Coordinator of Instructional Programs 



Udodhaven Public Schools 

Mr. Jbhn Schults 
Assistant Superintendent 



Y Mr. Dominick Palazzolo 
Principal * 
* Yake School 



• APPENDIX A 

Results of 1979-80 Survey of 
Participants in Ihtf ^institutional Workshops 
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Institutional Workshop for Improving 
School Kro9r«ms 



W9-W0 




VRinnity with which you arc 
aarolled for- this workshop. 



ttiivcrmity with which you art reeularlv men «» 
•arplUd for a grcdutt; degree. gj^| 




Jo you plan on transferring credit 
. frox the workshop? 



WSU- 20 



None . . 5 
Oakland - 2 
Jin rfTp*ntg. 10 



*as f I 
27 



.»© ( ) No response 

What i. the highest dtgric 27 ^ 8" 

you have received? BA - 44 liact.rc ic * . Asst elates - i 



tee. you currently working 
toward a decree? n$ ( J4 ^ 20 2 

If .o. what «eg*e.y ^^li ' " >^ ^- $ 2 

« ■ r 1_ N^Don**^^ Doctors . 1 defence i 



5» you plea, to apply 'credit from the 
Xnterinstitutional Workshop, toward 



Hone 



* Little 



Came 



A tot 




Coaaent or explain 



your rating: 
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*, lb whjt degree do you feel your workshop efforts are beneficial to 
pelf-i^proveaeht? 



Hone 

r 



A Little 



Some 



A Lot 



Extremely 



21 



31 



nt or explain' your rating: 



"I 



*' & ??* *° £ y6U f ' el your workshop efforts are beneficial to. school 

" v school. district operation? 



* N 



A Little 



Some 



Extreas lv 



.0, x •- ^3 

Comaent or explain your 



12 



30 



21 



4. lb what extent have your personal goals for the workshop been achieved? 
'-. A Little Some 



A Lot 



Completely 



Comment or explain your rating: 



26^ 



13 



S. 'low. would you rate the quality ©f coordinator or consultant assistants? 
■ >6or " ; Satisfactory Excellent 



Coooent or explain your rating: 
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Ijov effective do you feci the general sessions have been la providina 
btlp on issues that cut across all team problems? 

Wot Effective ; \ Syncwhat Quite Vexy Effective 

I" ; I 

Coooent or •xplain your rating 



7. Bow affective do you feel the general sessions have been in providing, 
opportunities for your team to get together with teams working on a 
similar problem? . • 

Wot Effective , Somewhat Quite • . ' very £ff» e ti w 

3< Tie 



I 

Comment or esplain your rating: 



8. Bow do you now rate the problem selected by your team? 
Inappropriate Appropriate 



J, 1 33 
Comment or a'xplaih your rating: 



r 



i 



Ideal 



29 J 

No response 1 



well do you feel your team leader (not team coordinator) served 
the team? 





Adequately 


* Excellent 


p — 




••I 
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f 



la jour workshop efforts? 
■one 



Adequate 



29 



Total 



30 



Oonnent-or ei^lain your rating: 



11* to what degree have you lapleoe: 
your school? 



Hone 



A Little 



nted your goals for the workshop in 

Some, i 




12. ,*> what extent do you feel you know what your next steps should be for 



implementing your workshop efforts? 
Have Quit 



General 

Direction 



Quite 
Certain 



Positive 




Comment or eaqplain your rating: 



feel about when it .hould .tart and *nd during the school year? 



-Earlier 


later 


As i« 


I 9 


r 
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^£1^. . Korev 

As 



T 



6 . 56] 



Consent or •jqplain your rating:' 
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CASE STUDY NO. 2: 
THE EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT CENTER-SOUTH 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This case study "describes the interorganizational arrangement 
involving the, Educational Xaprovement Center-South (ElC-South) and describes 
the taowledge utilisation activities that are being undertaken by the EIC. 
the case study is based on information received through interviews with staff 
of Eic-South and with othars involved in the arrangement, specifically indi- 
viduals within the New Jersey Department of Education, the county offices of 
the Cepartment of Education, and local scliobl districts, information has 
•fro been drawn from documents obtained during the course of the fieldwork. 
The information was collected throughout 1979-1980/ 

fc The case study is organised into three sections. Section I gives * 
the general background for the interorganizational /arrangement. Section II 
then describes the operation and the outcomes of three types of knowledge 
utilisation services that are being provided by the ElC-South, and Section^ 
III analyzes the reasons for tfie success of these services. 

he Educational Improvement JSenter-Sotith 



^ ^Th^^EIC-South is an '^independent governmental unit that provides 

services to 144 public school^ districts *located, r yithin a six-county region in 
southern New Jersey, ttie EIC is one of four educational improvement centers 
in the state. Although each of £he centers provides similar types of services, 
the ElC-South stands out from the others by being the oldest of the four. As 
such, the EIC became the model for the organisation of the state's system of 
regional education agencies • ' 

ElC-South began operating in 1968 under an ESEA Title III grant 
of $55,000. With a staff of only two in the first year— a director and a 
secretary — the EIC suiinly provided assistance to districts in writing propo- 
sals for state and federal funds. This involved consultant assistance, as 
well as obtaining relevant materials. Within one year, the center grew to 



i - * 

There is considerable variation in the names used for these agencies 
(e.g., intermediate service agencies, educational service agencies, 
and regional education service agencies). We have selected the term 
"FEA" as the most appropriate parallel to the prevailing use of "SEA" 
„ and "LEA", which refer to state and local education agencies, respectively. 
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an organization employing five professionals, and three support staff and ' 
having an operating 'budget of $225,000. The functions of the center also 
broadened. In the second year, the EIC was providing some consultant services 
and^ was expanding its information retrieval service. 

Currently, th^- center is operating with a staff of over 90 
and'With a budget of $3 million. (Table 1 shows the funding sources for 1979 
and 1980.) Only knowledge utilization services are offered by the center? no . 
direct (administrative or instructional) services are provided. The knowledge 
utilization services include consulting assistance, workshops and inservice 
training sessions, media and production services, and an information retrieval 
service. , They also„ include several special projects, including one on 
nutrition education, an institute for political and legal education, and a 
gifted and talented project. > 

ElCrSouth as One of £our State-Mandated Centers 

Although the ElC-South has existed as a regional service agency, 
since 1968, it has only recently been formally recognized by the state. In 
1977, the New Jersey legislature passed a law establishing a network of four 
educational improvement centers. Besides the ElC-South, the ,EICs in the 
s^ate are: 

o The EIC-Northwest, located in Morris Plains. This center- 
was established to serve 158 school districts in six 
counties in the northwestern part of the state. 

o The ElC-Central, in Hightstown. The EIC was created to 
provide services to 149 school districts in five central 
New Jersey counties. 

* 

o The EIC -Northeast, in West Orange. The EIC was founded 
to serve school districts in four counties. 

These centers were to operate as regional offices of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education. One year later, however, the 1977 law was repealed and 
another law was enacted, which set up the four centers as independent units 
(New Jersey, 1978*)*. Under this legislation, which is the legislation under 
which the EICs are currently operating, t the EICs were established as interme- 
diate school districts (analagous to LEAs, but at the intermediate level) and 
thus became able to apply for and receive federal funds. * 

Preyious?.y, federal funds could come to the educational improvement centers 
only through a local school district. Thus, the Title III grant under which 
the EIC-S6uth first operated was applied for by a school district (an LEA) 
in southern New Jersey and was then used by .the district to set up the regional 
center now known as ElC-South. 
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Table 1 

« 

AMOUNT AND SOURCE OP OPERATING FUNDS FOR EIC^SOUTH 
(FY. 1979 and JFY 1980) 



FY 1979 



FY 1980 



FUNDING SOURCE 



Noi of Staff Total' Funds ,. No. of Staff Total Funds 



Appropriated State Funds 22.5 



Other State Funds 



Federal. Funds 



5.5 



55 . 0 



$ 605,378 
251,738 
•2,044,076 



18.5 



11.5 



64.0 



$ 605,360 



434,636 



1,968,783 



TOTAL 



83.0 



$2,901,192 



94.0 



$3,008,779 



Source t EIC, 1980a 
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Xn addition to astablishing the EICs as independent units, the new 
legislation included three other aajbr provisions. First, the legislation 
required each KC to have an independent governing board,' composed of repre- 
sentatives of the client groups to be served by the centers (i.e., teachers, 
•administrators; school board .embers, parents, and students) . The Intent of' 
* the .requirement was not only .to make the EICs independent, but also to assure 
that the foremost concern of the centers would be to. serve, local school 
districts. A statement to the Assembly Education Committee (1978) said: 

. . This legislation was drafted to ensure separation 
between- the EICs and' the [State) Department \ of Education]. - 
The new governance structure was designed to ensure that 
the EICs will be responsive to the needs of local districts 
and teaching staff ■embers. « 

•*»."« 

Second, the legislation gave the. EICs fiscal authority. With the new legisla- . 
tion, the EICs were thus .able to receive their own funds directly. 4 (Previously, 
each EIC had to depend upon a local school district to serve as an intermediary 
in the allocation of state and federal 'dollars.) 

Third, only knowledge utilization services were to be provided by 
the EICs. The^types of services that each center was to offer were specified 
in the legislation: 

6 Assistance in the diagnosis of educational problems tnd in 
the identification of alternative solutions to the problems; 

o Services that would provide information amTmaterials on 
instructional and inagement processes and programs; 

o Staff development knd training; 

* 

o Consulting services, particularly to provide assistance 
to districts during the implementa ion of an educational 
program or process; and 



^ o Any other service requested by the governing bo*rd of the 

EIC, citizen advisory committees, .or parent associations, 
such as parent-teacher associations and parent advisory 
councils. 

Given these, general requirements, each EIC designed its own service program, 
As one might expect, the emphasis that the four centers ',ave placed on the 
different types of services, both in terms of staff and resource commitment, 
has varied (Mills, 1980). ElC-South, for example, has, an extensive informa- 
tion* retrieval service, and ElC-Central emphasizes field-based consulting 
services • 
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^funding for these knowledge utilisation activities way come frqn 
several sovjrces. The state* annually appropriates funds for the EICs. This' 
appropriation is based on an EICs and the state department's- assessment of 
•the needs of the clients that -the ElCs/serve, and appears as a line item in 
' the state iepartmfent's budget/ The ma'jor portion of an. EICs budget comes 
frocf state and federal grants. This heavy reliance on categorical funds 
minimises, to some extent, the EICs' flexibility to "respond to state and 
local priorities, and, along with the uncertainty about the amount of the 
staters annual appropriation, creates some instability in the EICs 1 service 
program and staffing from one year to the next. 1 Problems associated with 
the current funding situation have received increasing attention within the 
state department of education, and there has been, some discussion about 
changing the state appropriation so that it is based on some sort of formula 
(Haugbey, 1979), thereby making the amount of state funds the EICs receive 
each year at least more predictable. * The funding situational important 
implications for the success ot the services -provided by the EIC and will be 
discussed later in this case study. 

All loca-1 school districts in the state fall within the catchment 
area of one of the four EICs. The catchment area boundaries are drawn to 
coincide with county lines (see Figure 1). Although the, geographic area 
covered by each EIC differs, and in the case of the EIC-Northeast, differs 
quite substantially, the number of school districts served by each of the 
four EICs is roughly equal (see Table .2)„. ElC-South serves 144 school 
districts, which contain 478 schools and employ nearly 13,000 teachers (see 
Table 3 ) . 

Related Activities in the State ~ 0 * 

Other Types of Intermediate Agencies * Several activities and 
conditions in. the state are directly related to the EICs 1 activities. 
In fact, Mew Jersey has built a complex system of regional education 



Ali staff within ElC-South, for example, receive notice at least 60 days 
before the end of the fiscal year of the possibility of their being termi- 
nated because of budget cuts (Operations Study, 1980). 

Whether such a change would affect the amount of funds each EIC would 
receive from the state would, of course,, depend upon how the formula was 
developed. 
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Figure 1 % 
EIC REGIONS 



Table 2 • 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOuk EIC REGIONS 
(Percentage of State Total) 



_EIC Regi on 
Central 
Northeast 1 
Northwest 
South 
State 



School Distri cts 
27% 
23 
27 
23 
100% 



Schoo ls 
27% 

* 34 . 

20 
< 19 
100% 



Teache rs 
29% 
37 
19 
15 
100% 



Geographic Area 
. 33% 
7 
31 
29 
100% 



Source: Haughey, 1979 
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Table 3 



NUMBER OF CLIENTS SERVED BY THE EIOSOOTH 



Type of School 



Public , 

Parochial 

Private 



TOTAL 



Districts 



Schools 



Teachers 



144 
1 



478 

82 
13 



145 



573 



1*2,810 
1.148 

NA 



13,958 



Students 
236,650 
29,068 
2,013 " 



267,731 



— Nctt applicable 

NA - data are not available 

Source: E1C/ 1979a 
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agencies, in Edition to the four educational Improvement centers* . there 
exist several other type, of regional agencies in. *. >.tat«, which mainly 
provide administrative or instructional .ervices to school districts 
(see Teble 4). The two type, of intermedi.te agencies that relate' most 
. to the IXC. ere the Educational Service Commissions (ESCs) and the Couhty 
Offices of Education. . . 

. Nine ESGs exist in New Jersey and have been established by the 

■ voluntary action of local school districts (Mills. 1980 ). The ESSs- provide 
direct services to districts on a fee-for-.ervice basis. The services 
consist of transportation services, special education instrj^n and- support 
•ervices, and adult education. No formal collaboration currently exists 
between theESCs and the EICs,' although there is' concern among some in the 
state department^that the functions performed by these two types of regional 
agencies may eventually overlap, unless the state makes the missions of the 

• two types of organizations more explicit (Mills, 1980). Others within the 
state believe that one op'tion in the long term would be to combine the ESCs ' 
and EICs", and that this would not only alleviate the problem of potential 
overlap, but would also assure the survival of the services that these two 
agencies now provide. Still others,, however, believe that this i- not a 
viable solution and that with continuing budget shortages .knowledge utilira- - 
tion services will remain in jeopardy. 

The county offices, which exist in each of the state's 21 counties, 
are'regional offices of the state department, of education and are primarily 
involved in monitoring local districts' complience with state and federal 
laws and regulations. This responsibility has grown in th£ last five years, 
supplanting some other functions. 1 The change occurred with the enactment 
of the Public School Education Act of 1975. The Act brought the New Jersey 
".education system under comprehensive legislation. requiring that «11 children 

■ be provided with a "thorough and efficient" (T&E) system of education (Wise, 
1979); 



1 Prior to 1975, the county offices were also involved in providing tech- 
nical assistance to school districts, similar to the services that are now 
being offered by the EICs, but on a smaller scale. The county offices 
•till of fer some workshops jointly with the E1C in their region, but no 
longer are seen as the primary providers. of knowledge utilisation services 
to school districts. 
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Table 4 



TYPES OF REGIONAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 
IN NEW JERSEY 



Type of Agenc 
Educational Improvement Centers 
County Offices of Education 
County Vocational Schools 

-Special Education Districts 

v 

Educational Service Commissions 
Jointure 
-Audiovisual Aids Commissions 
Regional Day Schools (projected) 
County Special Services School Districts 



Number 

4 
21 
20 

2 

9 

1 

21 
11 
4 



Source: Mills , 1980 * 
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. Sgroucfr Efficient I^islaOon. The T« law outlined the 
•pacific requirements of New Jersey school districts .nd of the state: 

A thorough .nd efficient system 'of free public schools shall 
include the following major elements, which shaU serve li 
guxdennes for the achievement of the legislative goal." 
.the implementation of this act: 

c. Instruction intended to produce the »tt a in m « n * * 

l. u . le „f • . f iuau . ce attainment of reasonable 

levels of. prof iciency in the basic communications and 
computational skills; nations ana 

d. A breadth, of program offerings, designed to develop the 
, individual talents and abilities of pupils; 

e. Program and supportive services for all pupils especially 

■ ^^"1^°^ *** or Who have special 

j 

g. Qualified instructional and other personnel; . ~\ 

h- Efficient administrative procedures; 

?• 

k i, ^adequate state-.. program of research >d „development, 

0- > - 

j. Evaluation and monitoring programs at both the state and 
local levels-. 

The county offices of the state department of education and tn e 
EICs were given an integral role in. the implementation' of th\ T&E. legislation 
(see Figure 2>. The county offices were to monitor, ^progrVss of schools 
in-meeting the T&E law. The statute required: \ 

A uniform statewide system for- evaluating- .the perform- 
ance of each school. Such a system shall be based in part 
on annual testing for achievement in basic skill are^rand 

in Trllr°l T? S ther " eanS " the c °™ issi ° n « deems proper 
^ order to (a) determine pupil status and needs, (b) insure 
Pupil progress, and (c) assess the degree to which ?he educa- 
tional objectives have been achieved. 



- Figure 2 
"organization functional diagram 
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The tICs were to provide technical assistance to, schools in their implementa- 
tion of the- requirements of the TfcE law. Although the initiative for provid- 
ing assistance was expected to come primarily through direct requests to the 
EIC from individuals in the schools, the commissioner was also* given explicit 
authority in the statute to "order in-service training programs for teachers 
and other- school 'personnel." When such requests are made, they usually come 
through the county office. Thus, if the county office finds a school out of 
compliance with the TfcE law, it might suggest that the district seek assist- 
ance from the EIC. 

An informal relationship, therefore, has developed between the 
county offices and the EICs. Although the two types of agencies are not 
mandated to work together; the EICs and the county offices do communicate 
frequently. * EIC- South, for example, sometimes informs the county office of 
workshops arid consulting assistance that have been provided to a school 
within the county. The six county office superintendents in southern New 
Jersey also meet with the ElC-South director to discuss general needs within 
the region and to plan future activities. These meetings, which are scheduled 
orice-a-month, serve to ensure a coordinated system for assisting schools in 
complying with the T&E law. 

Other Leg isla tion in t h e Stat e. New Jersey has other legislation 
that directly affects the schools in the state and, as a result, influences 
the services in which the EICs become involved. In December 1979,' legisla- 
tion was enacted to establish high school graduation standards. The require- 
ments, which are to be fully operative beginning with the 1981-1982 school 
year, specify that all high school students must be tested in reading, 
writing, and computational skills, and must meet a basic level of competency 
before being allowed to graduate. School districts in the state are required 
to establish local standards, at least equal to standards set by the state, 
for minimum competency of their graduating students (Braun, 1980). School 
districts are currently planning revisions in their curriculums to meet the 
state's requirements and, for example, have called on the ElC-South for 
assistance in improving their instructional programs. 

The state also .mandates the evaluation of all tenured teaching 
•taff in local school districts. Although the evaluation is conducted at 
the local level, by administrators within the school districts, the county 
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offices and the EICs are very much involved in the process. The county 
offices are involved at a formal level? as for all state iegialation, they 
•re responsible for monitoring districts' compliance with the state law. 
Thus, districts annually report to their county office on the outcomes of 
the evaluation. The EICs become involved in the process more Informally 
by providing, technical assistance to district staff on ttfiT procedures for * 
carrying out the evaluation. Districts usually are the ones to initiate 
specific requests to the EIC. School districts, for example, have asked 
ElOSouth for evaluation models and for workshops on the evaluation process. 

ElOSouth has also become involved in providing in-service workshops for 

\ 

professional staff, which are offered as a result of the evaluation findings 
^,for a particular district. 



The EICTalso performs a proactive role by anticipating local needs, 
which ;v k<e of ten those needs that are expected to arise as a result of state 
mandated requirements. The EIC, for example, searched for models for con- 
ducting 4 the requ^ed teaching staff evaluation. In addition, it informed 
the districts of tra^rtate^ requirements, introduced a variety of procedures 
for performing the evaluation, developed models when existing ones were 
inappropriate, trained adnmjlstrators and other school staff in carrying 
out the evaluation, and prepared its own staff to provide assistance to the 
Ischool -districts,, if such^assistan^ft was requested. Hie reactive and pro- 
active roles played by the EIC cor«spoh<|to the models — the needs-based 
response model and the ne^ds-based initiaticin s model--suggested by the state 
department (see Figure 3). 

In addition, the EIC is beginning to follow^he third model — 
assistance, to specialized' needs districts — to a greater ^kt^nt. This is 
possible^ in part, because of a new system of classifying schools. This 
system has several parts, one of which is called the comprehensivebasic 
•kills review (CBSR), which classifies schools according to whether theyx 
have improving, stable, or declining test scores in the basic skills. This X - x 
review is conducted by a comprehensive review team, whose members have been 
designated by the county office. The EIC is involved in the process at its 
conclusion, when it is invited to attend the exit conference. During the 
conference, necessary remedial action is planned, and the EIC therefore is 
able to target its efforts towards those schools with the greatest needs. 

■ 7 
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Pass-Through Funds. " The New Jersey state department serves as the 
conduit' through which some federal funds for knowledge utilisation activities 

- flow." these funds--.. g., ESEA Title IV-C-funds, HON state facilitator funds, 
and ESEA Title VI-B funds— provide the ElC-South with money for specific 
knowledge utilization services. Although the federal grant awards are, in 
some cases, annual awards and continued funding therefore cannot be guaran- 
teed, these funds do support a basic portion 'of the knowledge utilization 

. services provided, by the ElC-South. " Title XV-C, for example, supported the 
information retrieval service in the EIC throdgh September 1980 and partially ' 
supported the consulting and staff development services in the basic skill's. 
-During the 1980-1981 school year, Title IV-C funds support the development . 
of* a community education program, parent involvement programs, the Institute 
for. Political and Legal Education, and '.he Institute for Creative Education. 
Knowledge U tilization Acti viti es in the ElC-South 

♦ 

To understand the activities of the EIC network, it is necessary to 
examine several apecific knowledge utilization services in which the center 
has become involved. The services fall within three broad categories: infor- 
mation retrieval services, in-sesvice workshops and other kinds of staff 
development training sessions, and linking agent services. All of these 
services exist within ElC-South and will be described in. Section II of this 
case study. . 

All services provided by the EIC may be classified as knowledge 
utilization services. The services are offered by a staff consisting of both 
generalists and specialists. The staff for the information retrieval service, 
for example, are generalists; their knowledge is not limited to a specific 
instructional area. Staff who are involved in providing in-service workshops 
, and linking agent (or consulting) assistance, however, -are. largely specialists. 
The same staff member offers both types of knowledge utilization service for — 
, the instructional area in which he or she specializes and determines the 

delivery strategy— workshop or consultation— by analyzing the specific need of 
• the district or the individual making the request. Thus, the services are 
V sxpressly designed for the client. 

• The whole array of programs and services provided by the ElC-South 
-csnnot be examined in this case study. Thus, each of the three types 

« 
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of knowledge utilization activities will be described, and particular emphasis 
will be given to those seryices that focus on the basic skills. 1 The three 
types of activities fail within two of the EICs four organisational units 
(see Figure 4). The information retrieval service falls under the information 
services unit, and the in-service workshops and linking agent services fall 
under the consulting services unit. No single individual directs each of 
these units. Instead, the director of the EIC directly oversees the knowledge 
utilization, activities within the .two units. The absence of a bureaucratic 
organization allows the EIC greater flexibility and, according to some staff, 
has- ffesulted in greatet coordination and cohesiveness among the staff. 

. * Within the three categories of knowledge utilization activities, 
the actual services and programs that are offered by the EIC are primarily 
determined by the needs of the schools within the region. This strong local 
orientation can be explained, in part, by the center's origination as a 
district-sponsored service agency. In addition, most of the staff 6hare the 
philosophy that as an agency whose primary clients are teachers and local 
school administrators, it is their needs* that should be foremost. 

This orientation has had to be adapted to changing external condi- 
tions. ( With the enactment of the T&E law in 1975, the needs of local districts 
changed dramatically. Schools became less concerned with implementing innova- 
tive practices and become more directly concerned with responding to the 
legislative mandates, .which were often administrative in nature. Although 
changes made by schools in response to the T&E law are often innovative, they 
are changes that have been imposed on the districts, rather than changes that 
have been made solely at the district's initiative. 

The state department 1 * influence on the activities of the EIC is 
also reflected in documents produced within the department (see Gappert 
and Ogden, 1976). The state department, for example,/ has incorporated the 
EICs into the state's model for complying with the various legislation 
affecting schools. The EICs are expected to conform to the models and even 
to initiate activities in schools where needs are greatest, (i.e., where 



i- 

The knowledge utilization services within ElC-South are not identified as 
projects and therefore boundaries on the more generic categories of know- 
ledge utilization activities are difficult to assign. Focusing on services 
in the basic skills allows the services to be described and/yet imposes 
some limits on the investigation. 
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compliance with the various legislative mandates has been most difficult)* 
This dichotomy of , on the one hand, responding to local needs and, on the 
other, responding to state priorities and expectations is sometimes proble- 
matic for the EXC-South and will be discussed in Section III of this case 
« 

Study* The relationships among the different educational organisations and 
the roles played by each are depicted in Figure 5. 
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_ 1MTER0WANI2ATIOMA1. ARRAHSBMENT S FOR KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION 

* . 

The IXC-South operates within ah interorganiz.tional arrangement 
. that spans several level, . n d includes several different type, of org.ni- 
nation., in addition to the EIC, four other types of organization, are 
involved in the arrangement . (see Figure 5). First, the New Jer.ey .tate 
de partment of educati on provides funds to the EIC for .ome of its knowledge 
utilization activities and generally oversees the activities in which 7 the 
EIC i. involved. Second, the county offices of edue A in. . as the Bonitoring 
arm of .the .tate department, monitor local .chools for compliance with .tate 
and federal mandate, .nd. provide information to the EIC about the needs of 
^ schools and districts, m addition, .the county offices jointly sponsor .ome 
knowledge utilization services with the EIC. Third, the s chool districts in 
.outhern New jersey call upon the EIC for information and administrative and 
other program assistance. Administrator.; and teachers within the school 
diatrict. .re the primary users of the Elf. .ervices. Fourth, other ".orqa hi- 
Htio«--iccal universities, other EIC. in the .tate, departments of educa- 
tion in .New jersey and other .tates, .and other information and dissemination 
agencies-are also occasionally involved, either as users of » the t rvices ' 
provided by -the EIC or as providers of resources. 

A particular organization may not participate in all services that 
fall within the more generic type of knowledge utilization activity. ^Moreover, 
•ven within an activity, the extent to which. each of the organizations in the 
■ arrangement and the departments within these organizations are involved in 
•pacific knowledge utilization^. ervices varies according to the .ervice. As 
' m^one more variation, a particular Organization may, at times, be a user of 
the services provided and may at other times be a collaborator in the provi- 
sion of the .ervices. v - 

These variations mean that a closer look at the specific types of 
activities wd .ervices ,of f ered by the EIC is necessary if the operation of 
theanteroVganizationai arrangement is to be explained. This- section will 
therefore look at three different -types of knowledge utilization services 
separately and will describe the interorganizational and interpersonal 
network that exists for each .ervice. The outcomes of the three types of 
knowledge utilization services will also be discussed. 

< 
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Inform a tion Retrieval Service * 

Description of Service. The information retrieval (IR) servide is 
the •oldest of the EIC's knowledge utilization services, naving existed since 
;.»§?, Prior to 1980-1981 the service was supported" by ESEA Title IV-C funds; 
currently, however, it is supported by funds from the EIC's annual appropri- , 
at ion fr on the state. The service, which operates with a staff of five, 
provides written materials on approximately 2, 200 -topics" and subtopics to 
administrators, teacher's, students, and parents. The topics vary widely, 
from instructional areas such as reading and language arts 1 , aerospace, and 
history to administrative' topics such as the T&E law, testing, and evaluation. 
Other topics of relevance to educators are also included, such as parental 
involvement, child development, and affirmative action. 

The topics, although comprehensive are not meant to limit the 
, subjects on which .information may be requested. Information may be requested 
,oh any topic, and if no information on that topic is available in the files, 
the staff of the information retrieval service will conduct a search for the 
information. ,In addition,, the staff may develop materials, often by adapting 
existing products. The result is that the users of the service are almost 
always given some infor.nation relevant *to their request and usuallv do not 
have to go to additional sources for information. 

«ost of the searches ccmducted by the staff are manual searches. 
The _EIC has access to journals, popular magazines, newsletters, ERIC and 
other bibliographies, and other reference materials. These are. consulted 
Q* ten# froth for information necessary to meet a request and for material to ~ 
add to the vertical .files that kre stored at the EIC. Actual materials are 
^given to the individual making the request, with 25 pages copied at no cost. 
A nominal. fee" is charged for additional pages. 

Acquisition of materials for the information retrieval service is 
far from static. The staff continually search -for* new information, read 
journals and magazines as they come but, and keep informed' of research 
findings. "Additional Written information is sometimes requested on a topic 
from- the authors of journal articles and research^ reports. Mo strict quality 
control criteria are applied to the .material. ' Rather, if the information is 
relevant to current or anticipated needs within the school districts or if 
-the material Just seems interesting, the staff of the^in format ion retrieval 
•erylce i. will add the information to the files. In addition to information 
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acquired through secondary sources, the director of the information retrieval 
service. has written to the 60 largest school districts in the country, asking 
tfor information on successful educational practices within the districts. 
The EIC, upon receiving materials on successful practices, often reproduces 
all or part of the materials and makes them available to users at minimal 
cost* Some materials ajre also developed by the staff* These materials 
include curriculum materials, as well as survey information on the special 
education services offered by districts within each state* 

The Interorganizational Arrangement ; Hie interorganizational 
arrangement for the information retrieval service consists primarily cf 
individuals and thus is primarily an interpersonal one* Teachers, adminis- w 
trators, and students who want to use the service may request information 
directly from the EIC staff and are not required to qo through an interme- 
diary or 1 get, approval from* the district's central office* Hie requests for 
information may be made by telephone, i' which case the user usually receives 
the information requested within two days, or the individual may come into 
the center and make the request in person.^ Althbugh searches are most 
often done with the assistance of the staff of the EIC, the user; when at the 
center, also has direct access to the files of information and is encouraged 
to, look through* them. * 

Hie only relevant interorganizational linkages are those between 
the EIG and the" school districts within the ElC-South region (see Figure 6). 
However, the arrangement is interorganizational only to the extent that the 
users of the services are primarily individuals that are employed by the 
districts or are students attending the schools that fall within the EIC's 
jurisdiction, and thus, because of this. relationship know that they are 
weicome to use the information retrieval service. No formal agreements 
exist between the information retrieval service and the districts. 



Staff of the information retrieval service prefer users to make requests 
in person. Hiis c allows the staff to discuss the user's particular question 
or problem in greater detail. In some cases, the requestor is referred to 
TOthers within the EIC 3 who also can provide the user with relevant information. 
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figure 6 
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Similarly, no formal agreements exiat between the atate depart- 
nt of education and the EIC with respect to the .information retrieval 
..rvice. The .taf f of the EIC only occasionally .eek information fro. the 
•tate department to meet a user', needs. Tnarafore, only with respect to 
funding might one, say that . formal interorganisational agreement is present 
, .When -the service was funded by Title iv-C this office within the state 
.department of education distributed money to the EIC to'suoport the aervice 
•nd periodically monitored the activities undertaken with program funds. 
Currently, because the service is funded through the EIC a appropriation 
from the state, this linkage does not exist. 

. Se rvice Out comes, The information retrieval aervice is used 
extensively. i„ the aix month pcxiod.fron July 1979 through December 1979" 
a total of 3,751 requests wereWved and responded to by the staff of the 

information retrieval service. Nearly half f'aftii n f 

aiiy naAt »«8*J of the requests, came fro-s 

■ teachers, and over a quarter (27%) came from students. The remainder of - 
the requests were- made by administrators, supervisors, parents, aid others. 
Students who use the service are primarily undergraduate and graduate students 
from Glassboro State College and tend to use the EIC's files for specific ' 
research projects. (See Table 5 for a summary of the use of the information 
retrieval service. ) 

After their requests have been fulfilled, the users of the service 
are asked to evaluate the service and to assess the quality of the infor- 
mation -that was received. Tnese evaluations have been extremely positive. 
Niaety-seven percent of the users rated the aervices as very good or excel- 
lent, and 86 percent rated the adequacy of the resources this high. I„ those 
cases where users have indicated that they believe there is an inadequacy of 
resources the staff of the information retrieval service begins an extended 
•ffort to find additional information on the topic so that they may expand 
its resource collection. 

The evaluation form that is filled out following clients' receipt 
of the information that was requested alao asks clients to indicate the 
raaaon for which the request was made, *nd, together, the forms .how that ' 
information is used for aeveral purposes. More than a third (34%) of the 
uaers of the service between July and December 1979 indicated that the 
information was used to increase their knowledge of a certain topic or 



Table 5 



CLIENTS- SERVED BY INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SERVICE 



User 

Teachers 

Administrators 

Supervisors 

Parents 

Students 

Others 



Number of Requests\ 
7/79-12 /79 9/78-6/79 



1,699 
263 ' 
403 
33 
1,020 
333 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



tOTAL 



3,751 



9,055 



NA - Not available 

Source: EIC, 1980 
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instructional area. Other uses were also cited, however. A .mall percentage 
(3%) ."of the- users .aid that they intended po use the' 'information to make a 
-decision concerning an educational issue; 25 percent said they intended to 
«se the information to plan a new program in their school; and 28 percent 
•aid they would use the information, in the process of modifying or improving 
an existing program in their schools. Thus, more than half of 'the users of 
the- information retrieval service have said that they intend to use the / 
information in their decisions and plans to take a specific action within the 
district. The majority of clients (87%) have requested information for 
cither program or professional improvement (EIC, 1980). 

Comments made by several users indicate that the service is highly 
valued.. It provides teachers and administrators with a broad range of 
information and does so in a timely manner. The information is current and 
has proven valuable. Moreover, a repeated comment was that the staff of tne . 
information retrieval service invite use by providing in-person assistance 
in defining and then meeting specific individuals' needs. In addition, many 
users said that the staff and the center in general provide them with a 
comfortable and relaxed atmosphere in which to work. Cue former teacher, in 
fact, found the center so inviting that she- resigned her teaching position 
«nd became one of the staff persons for the information retrieval service. 
Thus, .user satisfaction appears to come from a feeling that specific needs 
are met through the information received, as well as from a feeling of 
welcome that the staff of the information retrieval service display to anyone 
wanting to use the service. 
Consultant Service s 

* 
w 

Pgj£lA£^4o" o f Service . Consultant (or linking agent) services 
are offered by the EIC on a variety of topics, including the implementation 
of the requirements of the TiE law, testing, program improvement in the 
basic skills, and gifted and talented education. A staff of specialists act 
as facilitators in the different instructional and administrative areas and 
work" with the client— usually- an administrator or a teacher— on exactly the 
type of assistance that is needed. Because the staff are responsible for 
providing consultant services and for organizing and offering workshops and 
Staff development sessions, the EIC staff person may suggest one type of 
assistance or the other. When a client's need is such that in-person assist- 

♦ 
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.He. would b. th. most beneficial and when the need -is feit .ore by one 
individual or . .»all group of individuals within the district or school th*„ 
by . Urge number of .persons- in several districts, the EIC staff specialist 
will usually . rr .n g o for consultant assistance. The nature of the request 
■ay .l.o determine the type of .ssistance that is provided. Thus, for 
sample, if . teacher would like someone to demonstrate the use of a curri- 
culum guide in_his or her classroom or demonstrate a particular teaching 
strategy, consultant assistance is the only type of service that can be 
provided. 

The consultation that is provi ied may vary in intensity, it may be 
as short as one hour or may last as long as a full school year. An example 
of the former was when an administrator called an EIC staff person to discuss 
the. requirements of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, which 
prohibits discrimination on th, basis of handicap. 'The administrator called 
specifically to discuss the areas that had to be evaluated in the district 
to meet the law's administrative requirement. 1 ln this instance , tne 
•ssistance was provided over the telephone and lasted less than an hour. • 
Longer consultations have also occurred, however. The staff person who 
specializes in all aspects of tui T&E legislation, for example, has worked 
With districts throughout the year on various steps of the school xmorovement ' 
process. These consultations usually involve a small number of administrators, ' 
are provided at the school or the district's central office, and focus on 
one part of the four-step T&E process-goal setting, needs identification, 
program improvement planning, and program evaluation. 

An equally important function that is performed by the EIC consul- 
tants .is the development of educational' materials. This occurs to varying ' 
degrees dependino on the curriculum area and tne source of funds for the 
project. * All staff members, however,.. re involved in developmental work to 
some degree, i Ts addition to< their of fering" consultant assistance to teacher., 
and administrators. Those projects receiving funds from special state and 
f.deral grants emphasize the development of original educational materials 
to a greater extent than others. 



I 

The regulations for Section 504 require that each school district conduct 
^^ft^T^i 0 det ? rmine the extent to which it is complying W ith the 

ITiln TJt ?f; il n °l in eOBpliMCe ' to discuss the «Pecific remedial 
action that will be taken. 
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The lnteroryni^ion.1 i 1Trrnf Teachers and administrators 

~y call'the EIC directly to ask for assistance, and, a. with the informa- 
tion retrieval .ervice, need not .eek permission from the district's central 
offxce or the school principal before making this request. If . clisnt asks 
for a classroom demonstration or plans to involve the EIC facilitator in a 
long-term effort within the district, the superintendent of 'the district or 
the principal- of the school is always informed of the service being provided. 
Although, no formal .pproval is required, informal approval is obtained. 

Consultant assistance may be requested at any time. The use of 
the consv itant service does not depend on formal "interorganizational ties 
between the .districts and the EIC. Interpersonal relationships between the 
EIC staff and the users of the consultant services, however, are important. 
Most of the EIC staff specialists are well known to those in the schools. 
They have worked in the EIC for several years and have lived in the southern 
New Jersey region for even longer. Teachers and administrators usually know 
immediately whom to call in the EIC when confronted with a specific problem 

and dp not hesitate to do so. Assistant j e ***** 

Assistance is often given over the telephone 

and is done, so in an informal manner that encourages future requests for 
assistance. 

No overall link exists between the consultant services w;.. in the 
EIC and- a particular division' or office within the New Jersey Department of 
'Education, Linkages do exist, however, between the funding offices in the ' 
state department and that portion of the consultant services supported by 
state and federal grant funds. These offices include the Title iv-c office, 
the -Title VLB office, the state office for gifted a,d talented education, ' 
and the office for continuing education. Consultant services on some topics, 
however, are supported by the EIC. basic state grant and therefore have no 
formal relationship with the state department, except to the extent that 
some of these aervices address state priorities, such as the x&E law and 
its requirements. Because of districts' demonstrated need for assistance 
in meeting.aome of the state mandates, the Office of the Assistant. Deputy 
Commissioner within, the department, which distributes the state', annual 
appropriation to the EIC and generally oversees the EIC's operation, has * 
general interest in .11 .ervices offered by the cent,-. The Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner, for example,, meets with the directors of each of the four EICs 
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monthly to discuss state, regional, and district needs and the services 
that are being provided to aeet' then. 

An interorgahisational tie to the state department of education 
•ight also be said to exist through the EIC. relationship with the county 
offices in its region. When a district shows difficulty in complying Kith 
State mandates or in implementing a process or program that is intended to - 
put the district in compliance with state mandates, the state department may, 
through the county office, encourage the district to seek assistance from 
the E1Q and for the EIC to provide it. .More generally, the state department 
encourages the EIC to be proactive in providing assistance to districts in 
sreas that would help them to comply with state laws. (The full interbrgani- 
satxonal arrangement for the consultant services is illustrated in Figure 7.) 

• Service Outcome s. The EIG maintains records of the number of 
inquiries or .requests for assistance that it receives each' year. During the 
1978-1979 school year, 1,053 consultations were held, and 5,791 administrators 
end teachers were served. (In many instances, consultations were scheduled 
with more than one individual, as in the case of an EIC facilitator .providing 
assxstance to a tea. of teachers or administrators in their identification of 
alternative solutions to a particular problem within the district >r school.) 

Those that have received consultant services . have been satisfied- 
with them. Comments on evaluation -forms that are distributed after assistance 
has been received, note that clients' needs were met and that the information 
. that was received was relevant and up-to-date. Teacher, and administrators"' 
«lso said that the staff of the EIC were available when they were needed and 
Were^always^willing to provide assistance to them. 

Because the type of consultant assistance varies from: a) explain- 
^ ing provisions of a law and the requirements contained in accompanying 
/ regulations, to b) assisting schools in their adoptions of-new curriculum 
- products and their establishment of new educational programs, it is difficult 

to ...ess how many kctual changes or improvements in school programs and 
. practices occurred as", result of assistance provided by the EIC. Changes 
certainly .re occurring, however. School districts , are .etting educational 
9oals, as required by the T&E law, . n d have said that they have been able to 
do so because of the assistance they have' received from the EIC. As another 
example, a district developed an educational product and submitted it to the 
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#i Joint Oi.semin.tion Review P.nel ( JDRP) of the N.tional Diffusion Network 
(HON) for v.lidation .nd received .ssi.tance from the EIC in preparing its 
.ppliction for JOHP review .nd then in packaging the product .aterials. 

It «»st be- noted, however, that the EIC. inability to cite actual 
. frequencies with which change h as occurred as a result of their involvement 

has led to criticism by .ome within the .tate department of .education. These 
-individuals in the departs claim that positive affective ratings by users 
-of EIG^.ervices are not efficient evidence of the value of the .ervices 
provided.XThey question, therefore, whether the .tate ought to continue to 
provide funding for the . E1C when it cannot demonstrate through hard data its 
influence on affecting positive change in schools. 1 
Ih-Sefvice Wo rk shop s 

Descrip tion of Servi ce. The EIC of fers workshops, seminars, and 
conferences, on a range of topics. Two types of workshops are available. 
The fxrst are those that .re c ,n to any teacher, administrator, or parent 
•nd « r e given on subjects that reflect the needs and interests of educators " 
in the southern New Jersey region. 2 The second type are those workshops 
that are designed and offered to meet a specific need that exists in one or 
two districts or schools. 

Tne first type-regional workshops-are announced at the beginning 
of each .emester (fall, spring, and summer). A small fee is charged to- pa, 
for workshop materials. Except for those workshops held in the summer and 
those offered in conjunction with Glassboro State College, no graduate 
•credits .re earned for workshop participation. The workshops are scheduled 
during- the school day, in the evening, or on a Saturday, last a half or full 
d.y,..nd are held either at the EIC facility or at a school in the area. " 
Those held during the summer, however, .re generally longer and may extend" ^ 
over . week or longer, with meetings^ scheduled each day. For these work- 
shops, graduar- credits' are granted. . 



- «c! S out^ CiSm *** bee " Wade * 9ainSt 411 " CS in the ,tate ' 
2 



The JIG conducts a needs assessment in the Spring of each year .nd uses 
it when planning its program .nd .pecific activities for tie up^i^eer. 
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. The workshops are led by staff of the EIC, (usually the same staff' 
involved in the consultant services described earlier), by educators in the 
.area, or by professors from colleges within and outside the region. Work- 
. shops offered during Spring 1980 have covered such topics as designing 
effective parent programs, how to develop and write a grant proposal in 
vocational guidance and counseling, and science for the gifted. 

Workshops are also arranged when a district or a small number of 
districts has a-need for which a regional workshop has not been scheduled. 
The need for such a workshop is determined when a district or school of- 
' ficial— often an in-service coordinator, district superintendent, or building 
■principal— calls one of the EIC specialists with a specific problem. During 
the initial conversation, the need is defined and the type of service that 
would be most appropriate to the need is discussed. If tne problem or need 
is one affecting several individuals in different schools or different 
districts, a workshop is usually arranged. An EIC staff person usually 
conducts the workshop, sometimes inviting others in the region to participate. 
Most recently, workshops of this sort have centered around the requirements, 
of the TiE law, tenured teacher evaluation, and requirements of other state 
and federal laws. However workshops have also been offered on such topics 
as teacher effectiveness training, learning stations, and mainstrcming . 

The_ Interorgan iza tional Arrangement . Several organizations colla- 
borate in the sponsorship of workshops provided, by the EIC. (See Figure 8 
for an illustration of the full interorganizational arrangement.) First, 
the EIC often works with professors at Glassboro State College and other 
colleges in ithe area, .asking. them„to..lead- a- workshop session. Arrangements 
are made with the college according to the specific need and according to' 
tne known 'expertise of the faculty. During Spring 1980 a. workshop entitled 
"Putting It Into Practice: From Nutrition Information to Nutrition Applica- 
tion" was offered through Glassboro State College, 1 and graduate credits 
could be earned. Although jointly sponsored courses such as this one are 
not •Uncomrran, no formal interorganizational agreements exist between the 
college and the EIC. <> . 



1 , 

This course was jointly sponsored by the EIC, Glassboro State College, 
the New Jersey Home Economics Association, and the Philadelphia Dairy 
Council. 
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Second,, the EIC also works with the county offices of •ducation 
•nd jointly sponsors regional workshops, usually on topics relating to state 
priorities or mandates. Workshops have covered topics such as professional 
Improvement planning and compensatory education, and the teaching of reading 
to children in kindergarten through third grade. The workshops are usually 
held either at the county office or the EIC and are jointly led by a staff 
person from the EIC and someone frqm the county office. ' 

Several different organizations and individuals are also partici- 
pants in the. workshops that are offered by the EIC. -Foremost among the . 
users are teachers' and administrators within the districts that fail -within 
the catchment area of ElC-South. Parents of children attending schools in 
these districts may also attend the workshops, fin addition, workshops have 
been held for students at the colleges within thTVouthern N 9 w Jersey region, 
■other EICs in ^the state, the state department of education, and "school dis- 
tricts in other states as far away as Texas ahd .Minnesota. _ (Co formal inter- 
orgahizatiorfal agreements for providing workshop services to individuals 
in these mother organizations . exist, hoover. Rather, the staff of the EIC 
respond- to any request for service than they receive, and thus will do any- 
thing from send^ to a district in~California on an K n N product 
that- the EIC developed, to providing a workshop for ElC-Central >or. federal 
grants available for urban districts, to providing consulting services to 
a parent interested in programs for gifted and talented children. 

Although no formal, interorgar.izational agreement exists between 
the .EIC and the state department with respect to the provision of specific 
workshops, the EIC receives funding from **v'eral offices in the department, 
and these funds pay for a portion of the services that are offered. Title 
IV-C funds for example, support any workshop on parent involvement and commu- 
nity education, and .funds from Title V^suppoxt^ work shops on identification 
of handicapped children. Thus, as. with the" consulting services, linkages 
between the^ specialists that provide services on these topics and individuals 
within these program offices at the state level do exist. Communication, 
however, tends to be infrequent, and except for the flow of_funds, the tie 
<4>s not a particularly strong one. 
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f^lcrOtttcoBM . For the period^ July 1979 through December 
»?9. 146 rsgion.1. county, or «ulti-di.trict workshops were provided and 
153 workshops for individual districts were offered (see Table 6). Because 
workshops involve » or e th.n one participant, this- knowledge utilisation 
service served pore individuals than any other knowledge utilisation acti- 
vity. During the 1978-1979 school year, for example, over 39,000 indivi- ' 
duals attended workshops that were sponsored by the EIC. 

• Evaluation forms distributed at. the conclusion of the w^rkshoos 
and returned to the EIC indicate that participants have generally been * 
pleased -with the skills and knowledge they have acquired through their - 
participation (see Tables 7 and 8). As with the other knowledge utilisation 
services, participants in workshops indicated that the information presented 
was relevant to their needs and that their requests for services were handled 
m promptly « / 

Evaluation forms distributed during the 1978-1979 school year also 
asked participants to indicate what they .planned to do with- the information 
they nad received during the course of the workshop. A large number of those 
who returned the evaluation forms iaid that they intended to use the skills 
or concepts obtained during; the workshop in the classroom. An eq,...l numbe- 
indicated that they planned- to share the materials and information they had 
picked up with their colleagues. 

As with the consulting services, however, there is no way of know- 
ing whether specific improvements in programs and practices have occurred 
as a result of workshop participation, even though some anecdotal evidence 
. to this effect is available. For example, reading training -packets were 

developed for .one district during a workshop and . training program and 
4 ..nual oh various components of .taff evaluation were distributed following 
^ a workshop on the t6pic. Nevertheless, the lack of more detailed and sys- 
\ tematic data on improvements in administrative or instructional practices 
■ ha. permitted some individuals in the state department to question the impact * 
of the services provided by the EIC. 
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Table 6 



KNOWLEDGE- UTILIZATION SERVICES 
PROVIDED BY EIOSOUTH 
(July 1979 - December 1979) 



Service 



TOTAL 



Source: EIC, 1980 



Number 



Regional Workshops 146 

District Workshops 153 

Consultants jg 5 

Information Requests 3751 

Other 29 



4264 
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Table 7 



PARTICIPANTS • EVALUATION OF EIC REGIONAL WORKSHOPS 
(July 1979 - December 1979) 



Response Percent* 



Item 

Were the objectives achieved 

Consultant:, knowledge 

Presentation 
Time of workshop 
AV material 
Group interaction 
Overall evaluation 

♦500 evaluation, forms were returned. 
Source: EIC, 1980 



N/A 


Poor 


Fair 


Good . 


Very 
Good 


0 


0 


2 


34 


64 


0 


0 


1 


17 - 


82 


0 


0 


5 


14 


81 


0 


1 


1 


12 


86 


13 


P 


4 


38 


45 


0 


0 


3 


32 , 


65 


0 


1 


3 


23 


73 




■1 



Table 8 

PARTICIPANTS' EVALUATION OF EIC DISTRICT WORKSHOPS 
•(July 1979 - December 1979) 



Response Percent* 



Item 


; Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Very 
Good 


Excel! 


Met Needs 


1 


2 


1 


15 


81 


Handled Promptly 


0 




2 


11 


ef 


Relevant Information 


0 


1 


3 


15 


81 


Used Resources 


2 


2 


2 


14 


80 


Was Interesting 


1 


2 


1 


13 


83 . 



# 132 evaluation forms- were returned* 
Source: , EIG, ?9f<o 
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Summary 

. . The knowledge .utilisation services; offered by the EIC are in demand 
by a Variety of individuals- and organisations both within and outside the ' 
•outhern New Jersey region. The EIC is responsive to user needs and has a 
philosophy of never refusing to serve anyjone heeding services. To a limited- 
extent, the EIC is also proactive in its provision of services. Primarily at 
• the urging of the state-department of education, the staff of the EIC will 
advise districts in areas where they sensl the districts have needs. This 
proactive role takes second-place to the ieactive position, however, because 
of the limitation of staff and other resources. Nevertheless the needs of * 
districts are met. At the- end of each school year, the EIC conducts a 
region-wide needs assessment and uses the jinf ormation gathered through the 
assessment in its next year's program planning (EIC, 1979b). 

The EIC also maintains excellent, records of the services it pro- 
vides. Thus,' it can easily determine whether its services are requested, 
.ore by some districts than others and moA by some types of educators than 
others. The EIC is also able to document ihe types of knowledge utilization 
services most often requested and the specific topics on which services are 
provided. These records are used" frequent l|y, both for a public relations 
..purpose (e.g., when reporting use in- annual) reports) and for a program plan- 
ning purpose. Thusr if the records show thkt a specific district has not 
been an extensive user of the EIC, the staff will attempt to find out the 
reasons for this limited use and inform those in the district of specific 
•ervices..that are available. The result ha J been that at least 80 percent of 
the districts in each of the counties in southern New Jersey received some 
EIC services during the 1973-1979 school year (see Table 9) 
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Table 9 



PERCENT OP DISTRICTS IN COUNTY SERVED BY EIC-SOUTH 
(1978 • 1979) 



County 

Southern New Jersey . 

Atlantic County 
Camden C6.unty\ 
Cape May County 
Cumberland County 
Gloucester County 
Salem County 



Rest off State 



Percent of Districts Served 



97% 
100 

87 

80 

93 
100 



Burlington County 
Bergen County 
Essex County 
Hudson County 
Hunterdon Coxinty 
Mercer County 
Middlesex County 
Monmouth County 
Morris County 
Ocean County 
Pasaic County 
Somerset County 
Sussex County 
Union County 
Warren County 



74 
12 
12 
16 

3 
77 
55 

\3e 

8 
41 
15 
33 

8 
19 
17 



^fff^ n toyinty ^adjacent to the Elds region and was included £ 
the .southern -region before the opening of ElC-Centfal in 1977. 
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XXX. REASONS WHY THE, EIC's KNOWLEDGE 
UTILIZATION SERVICES XPr hgpn 

, f 

The previous section- described |the different types- of knowledge 
utilization .ervices that the BIC offer. land- discussed the u.e that these ■ 
.ervices receive. Although the substantive .r..s on which the services 
focus may change as local and .t.te needs! a, d priorities change, the three 
types of .ervices-information retrieval, consultant services, and i„.,ervice 
-orX.hops.have been operating for nearly twelve years, or for almost as 
long as the center has been in existence, | The services, therefore, appear 
to.be stable and, in fact, h. Vf been the iubject of increasing demand by " ' 
educational practitioners over this period. 

Several explanations for the success of the EIC's knowledge uti- 
lisation services are possible, and e.feh is discussed separately i„ this 
••eccion. These explanations may relate to the actual knowledge utilization 
.ervices and the processes by which these services are delivered or may 
relate to the interorganizat ional arrangement as a whole. '50th, how-ver, 
are important in explaining the extensive use that the~EICs knowledge 
utilization services have received. 

if 

- > 
1. The Services Ar, t o 0 j ers t N ^ eds 

The BIC was established as a center whose function was to orovide 
needed knowledge utilization servi.es to local school districts.- Thus, being, 
responsive to users' W has been an integral part of the EIC's mission. 
State priorities compete with local needs to some extent;, in those programs 
supported by basic state funds, for example, the state department would iiKe 
the BIC to concentrate its efforts on serving those school districts with 
<the greatest need rather than placing equal importance oh .11 requests for 
assistance. Neverthele.s, the BIC continues to meet the needs of its primary 
u..r—i..., loc .l educational pr.ctitioner.-whiie at the .. ne time satis- 
fying most .of the state', needs for assuring local districts' compliance" with 
state and federal laws and regulations. 

The BIC directors currently .re working with individual, in the 
•t.te department to develop . mission statement for the center, and there- 
fore to cl.rify their service role and their rel.tion.hip with loci .chool 
district, .nd the .tate. A draft of the statement reiterates the re.ponsive- 
n..s theme «lr..dypr.v.lent within^ the_EIC. the statement di.cu..es the 



po.ition of |h/.t.te board of Eduction, saying, that -the EIC .u.t serve 
.;lpcaUneeds f within the context of it.te, county, and region.! goal,.- Thus, 
although mother considerations come into play when serving school districts, 
it. is the needs of, local educators that, are foremost. \ 

This responsiveness is evident at the service "level as well. The 
. staff of the information retrieval service meet each request for information 
with some material, even when the search for such material may be extensive, 
in- addition, the staff (frequently discuss the problem with the individual 
making the request, of£en helping the user to define his or ner need more 
specifically and enabling the EIC staff to find. out which topics of informa- 
tion might be useful. 

Similar responsiveness to needs is apparent in the other two ser- 
vices. Consultant services and some in-service workshops are designed 
specifically for the individual making, the request.- In addition, when a 
need 'is immediate^ consultant assistance is given over the telephone. In 
other cases, on-site consultations are scheduled at the user's convenience. 
For both of these types of services, considerable effort is put into, dis- 
cussing whith the user the specific, type of assistance and information that 
would be most beneficial. An evaluation of the service and the quality of 
■ tne information provided is also asked for when the request for .instance-" 
has been met. Any suggestions for improving the service or the written 
materials that were provided are considered by the EIC staff when designing 
future services and when seeking additional information to augment their 
■ collection of educational products. This enables the EIC staff to be even 
more responsive in meeting future requests. 

The EIC is also responsive to needs in a proactive sense. By 
anticipating, local needs and state priorities, the EIC staff are able to 
assemble materials that will be useful to local districts. The EIC's 
•special,, developmental projects are also proactive. For example, the EIC 
consultant with expertise in gifted and talented education has received a 
special state grant to develop • model for counseling gifted students in 
secondary schools. In instances such os these, where developmental funds 
•re received from the federal and state government, the EIC is producing 
information end educational products that will,.be of jU se not only to local 
educators; but also to practitioners outside of the southern New Jersey 
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region .„d the .t.te. For ex.mple* the EIC has alr..dy received requests 
for .information end assistance fro* district, .cross the country .nd even 
from educators abroad. > 

\ Finally, the EIC conducts sn annual needs assessment. The assess 

-nt include, information about the needs and priorities of local teachers 
and administrators. The .urvey is in.lya.d- by the .taff of the EIC, and 
programs .re designed .nd scheduled to meet identified needs. Thus/ .gain 
the EIC may be Viewed .s acting proactively. The staff not only respond to 
requests hut also try to project fro* a variety of sources-ranging f ron 
•urveys to informal personal int.raction.~th. types of needs that the . 
districts will have in the future. 

2 . The Services are Credible 

The services, in addition- to being responsive to the needs of the 
educational practitioners in the region, are also credible to these 'indivi- 
duals. Credibility is established in several ways. First, the services are 
provided i„ . timely manner. Wests for information fron the information 
retrieval service, for example, are usually met within five days. Similarly 
consultant assistance and in-service training workshops are scheduled rela- 
tively quickly, usually within a couple of weeks, and consultant assistance 

is of ten provided over the telephone, when answers to users' questions are 
^ needed immediately. 

Second, users trust the staff of ,the EIC. This trust results fron 
~ny of the staff having previously worked in a local school district. They 
therefore understand the problems and needs of users. Moreover, many have 
worked in the actual .chool district that are served by the 'center. Staff 
•re thus familiar with the organization of the districts, know *a ny of the 
teaching and administrative staff . s former colleagues, and know the type of 
student, attending the district schools. This experience enables the EIC 
•taff to .elect information that is »ost appropriate to the user's particular 
situation and, .. . result, makes the EIC. overall .ervices more credible 
to potential users. 

Third", the information given to users" is current and appropriate 
to their needs. The file, of the information retrieval service, for example, 
•re being continuously updated. The most recent information on most educa- 
tional topic, i. therefor, available. The EIC consultants .i, e keep informed 

O 
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of mv ideas in their particular curriculum or administrative area* In 
addition , the entire staff keeps informed of all state and federal require- 
wmntn that school districts must comply with and therefore can provide 
information not only on what the requirements are, but also on what the 
districts must do in order to meet these requirements* 

3/ The Services Are Based on Strong Interpersonal Ties 

As noted earlier, many individuals on the staff of the EIC have 
previous experience as teachers or administrators in the school districts 
that the EIC serves. A fev members on the staff also have worked in the 
state department of education. Interpersonal ties' therefore have resulted 
from these prior relationships and not only have made educational practi- 
tioners more aware of the services that the EIC offers, but also have led 
users to accept the services that are available. In short $ interpersonal 
ties have encouraged use and have established credibility. ' 

These interpersonal ties exist for many of the EIC staff. The EIC 
director, for example, began as assistant director of the EIC in 1967 when 
the center was established and became the director in the fourth year. 
Except for three and a half years as deputy assistant commissioner in the 
state department, the director has been in his present position at the EIC 
since its fourth year of operation. Before his position as director of the 
EIC, he was superintendent in a district within the southern New Jersey 
region. The director has lived in the area served by the EIC for all of 
these years and therefore knows many of the individuals? who are now working 
in the school districts. Superintendents of these districts and others on 
the district staffs, have well-established ties to the EIC. Several indivi- 
duals interviewed for this study cited these ties and* indicated that, as a 
result, communication between the districts and the EIC about local needs 
was especially good. Thus, through informal contacts with educators within 
the region, the EIC director is able to plan services and activities that 
will meet specific LEA needs. " * 

Similar interpersonal ties; exist among the other EIC staff and 
individuals within the UEAs. Ihe information retrieval service, for example 
has had the same director for its 13 years of operation, and she \X& well 
known among local teachers. Many of those who provide consultant assistance 
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and workshops have also been in the EIC for a long period of tine and have, 
in aany instances, come to the EIC from local school districts. The result 
of % this has been that individuals within school districts generally know 
whom to call for assistance or information on a certain topic and trust these 
individuals to 'provide information that is most relevant to their particular 
need. They are not intimidated by the staff at the EIC,. but ate encouraged 
to use the EIC's services. . 

Interpersonal ties are also maintained With individuals Sitfrin the 
state department of education. These occur in part through meetings that 
are held once a month with the four EIC directors, and the deputy commissioner. 
The director of the EIC also attends a meeting with the six county superin- 
tendents in £he region each month. During these meetings, state priorities, 
local districts needs, and the planned and ongoing programs of the EICs are 
discussed • 

Interpersonal networking is also apparent among those on the EIC 
staff. Although the 'staff is small enough that .communication is relatively 
easy and occurs continually, the EIC director does schedule a full staff 
meeting each month and meets with all program directors each week. These 
meetings are a systematic and formal way of informing everyone on the staff 
of program plans, in addition/ it is a time when suggestions on program' 
design may be solicited and coordination among programs may be emphasized. 
One outcome of these meetings is that .program directors and others within 
the * EIC of tea refer a user to their colleagues', at the center who are involved 
in other projects that may address that user's need or who may have informa- 
tion that may be relevant to the user * s- particular situation. 

4. The Services Involve Mutual Exchanges 

All organizations in the interorganizatiqnal arrangements derive 
some benefit from their participation . However, as the organization from 
which most users come, the LEAs perhaps benefit the most. .The LEAs* for 
example, may call on the EIC for assistance on any education topic and then 
receive such assistance at minimal or* no cost. The assistance may range from 
asking for written material on a topic that will be covered ii\a classroom 
discussion or asking for consultant assistance on the process ok conducting 

an evaluation of the tenured staff, a requirement of* all districts under 

I . 

state law. The LEAs may also use the EIC f s printing services for designing, 
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printing, and reproducing brochure, program announcements; and curriculum 
Materials. All of these services ere in demand by the districts within the 
region, but cannot be offered singly by any district because of cost. The 
offering of these services through a regional agency, ho-evef , benefits all 
LEAs, because the services are provided in an efficient manner and are' 
offered, usually at no cost, toTnyone who requests them. 

The districts benefit in several other ways as well. First, the 
iEAs may receive assistance-from the EIC in writing proposals for federal 
and state funds. This expertise, although absent among individuals in some 
■school districts, is present among many individuals in the EIC, along with 
the necessary substantive knowledge. Second, the EIC, because~of its know- 
ledge of local heeds, is able to assemble districts with similar needs and 
suggest that they form a consortium for the purpose of applying for state or 
federal grants. Such ah arrangement may enhance the quality of the proposal 
by bringing together individuals with different capabilities and therefore 
may increase the likelihood of the proposal's being funded. Moreover, the 
amount of funding that the -consortium would receive would be substantially 
greater than what any disrict could get on its own, and as a result, the 
types of activities' that could be funded under such an arrangement would 
be more varied and could operate with greater depth and intensity. Third, 
districts often receive recognition as having ah exemplary program as a 
result of their being part of the interorganizational arrangement. This 
occurs When individuals within the EIC suggest that others contact the -dis- 
trict for ideas about how to,improve a program or for information necessary 
to adopt the exemplary program or procedure. Because the EIC receives 
requests from school districts throughout the state and; the country, dis- 
tricts in the southern New Jersey region often receive widespread recog- 
nition. In addition, the districts with exemplary programs are helping to 
" disseminate their ideas. Fourth* the LEAs, of tjen. use the EIC facility for 
• their own programs, this occurs most often for adult education classes. 
< •* The EIC also benefits from the interorganixational arrangement. 

Most importantly, the EIC receives an annual allocation of funes from the 
state to support a core service- program. Although the basic state funds are 
small relative to trie EIC f s total budget, these funds do provide the EIC 
with a needed funding base and with funds to support programs* to address 
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state priorities. Because state law has designated the EICs local" education 
agencies, the EIC may also apply for state and federal grants, and it is from 
these sources that most of its funding comes. 

.Finally v the state department benef its^from its participa- 
tion in several ways. 1 First, in^J^hanj^f^r a small amount of funds, the 
EIC is able to establish a program that is directed: toward meeting local 
needs, but is operated within the Context of state priorities and goals. 
Thus, state priorities are, addressed by the EIC services. Second, by designat 
ing the EIC a- local- education agency, the state has permitted the EIC to 
receive state and federal grant funds, which are used to meet local, as well/ 
as state needs. Third, the EIC offers some programs for the state department, 
such as .a program on nutrition education at the regional level. Thus, it 
uses the EIC to implement some of its own projects. 

5*. /The Services Jlre a Result of Fonnal lnterorganizatibnal r Agreement's - 

Few formal agreements exist for the services that are offered * 
by the- EIC. Thus, formal agreements are not viewed as a salient explanation 
for the success of the EIC 1 s knowledge utilization services. * Although an 
overall "agreement" exists at the organizational level between the four EICs 
and .the state— i.e., that .the EIC. provide certain types of knowledge utiliza- 
tion services, as specified in 'the authorizing legislation— this agreement 
.may not pe linked to the extensive use that the EICs' services receive. 

Where it would be possible to find a formal agreement — e.g. 
between the EIC and local universities who sometimes collaborate in the 
giving of a workshop—one finds that no such agreement exists. Agreements 
with university staff who become involved in EIC programs occur on an adhoc 
basis and are. not formal. Similar agreements with individuals at the county 
offices and other local educational groups are made as needed. 



1 ; . 

Although the benefits to the state department are clear from an outsider's 
perspective, they may be. less clear to those in the department. For example, 
the EICs indirect cost rate is set by the state department and is determined 
by the ratio of administrative and business, costs to the EICs total budget. 
Therefore, the more state and federal grant funds the EIC receives, the lower 
the allowable indirect cost rate. This formula serves to penalize an EIC for 
its ability to. obtain categorical funds,. 
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j^The Services Are Used As A Result of Compl iance Conditions 

This sixth theme was found to be important in explaining the use 
of the 11C*. services. As has been mentioned previously, Mew Jersey law has 
imposed several requirements on local school districts, many of which lead 
the districts to seeking technical assistance from an external source.. The 
T*E law, for example, requires all districts to implement several processes 
over a five-year period, in order to assure minimum standards in the basic 
skills. The procedures-e.g., the 'setting of educational goals, the conduct 
of a needs assessment, the implementation of remedial programs, and the 
•valuation of the impact of these programs on children-are in many cases 
ones that have not been implemented previously. Considerable assistance 
is needed therefore to achieve the desired results, and, such assistance is 
•ought- from the EIC, where consultants with specific expertise in these 
processes and in-depth knowledge of the particular requirements-" of the state 
laws are available. When implementation assistance from the E1C staff, the 
•chool districts are able to satisfy the requirements, of various federal and 
state laws;. Later, if evaluation data show that the districts' programs have 
not led to improved test scores (or other outcoJes on Which program success 
is judged), the district may again seek assistance from the EIC~ i- adapting 
their existing procedures and programs or in implementing new.onej. 

^Because of the relative recency of the state laws- and other require 
ments affecting school districts, this theme may not have been as salient 
•everal years ago as it is today. Moreover, this theme does not explain the 
use of every^ service provided by the EIC, because not all services are 
related to legislated requirements. Nevertheless, the demand for services 
relating to compliance conditions is significant and is one type of service 
for which the. EIC is well known, in some cases, the user of the E1C for 
information regarding state requirements has also created a greater awareness 
on the'-part of users of the wider range of services offered by the center and 
therefore has stimulated use. 

j Problems have resulted from this mix of services as well. Although 
local demand for services ranges from those having to do with state mandates 
to ;those related to the educational program more generally, the state depart- 
ment .would prefer the EIC to; concentrate its efforts on the former type of 
•erVice. Moreover, the department would, like the EIC to «pend any slack 
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»»»r«. «* .„« tlMi en ,. rvic „ fM tho>e 

b.« d..i,»«.d by th. d.p.rt«»t .....rticl.rly i„ ..,i.t.»c,~i. e 
««rlet. -ith t,.t .'cor., h,Xo» th. «nl»» .„„*.„,. . truicMj ' 

«.|>.r«.nt b.11 houX , >. ..co„<U ry . uthoug , th . ,.„ t , r t , ■ 

«.««««. thu concrn by p . lng , TOte ^ u , ^ ^ 

P *"' " "'"^ ^N." Prioriti..., ith - to the typis 

" " rViCM * h °°" » .nd the h.,1, i 6r ..rvic. d.u».ry 

not been. established. Instead, the eic * 

' ■ ' EIC makes • Point of responding to all 
requests for service in . timely «nner and without bias. 

The absence of an explicitly stated priority that the EIC will give 
preference to serving high need ^ contributed ^ ^ 

ci.m of tne EIC by some state department staff, m addition/the inability 
of the EIC to evaluate the impact of its services in terms of improvements 
in districts' test scores has led some to question the value of the center. 
Current evaluation data consist of documentation of the, high number of users 
of .the EIC and these are not believed sufficient Justification for the ElCs' 
continued support. Whether the Ieic's, .„„ U al appropriation is increase* or 
decreased in the next few years may depend, i„ part, on the extent to which 
the needs of districts below the minimum standard are served by t,., EIC. 
Z^lne^e rvices Keduce Conflict Among the Partici patin, Oroaniziti^ 

This last theme was not significant in explaining the success of 
the EIC, .ervices. I„ fact), as has been noted, conflict does exist between 
the state department and the EIC on some issues, and this conflict is occa- 
sionally problematic. Nevertheless, the services continue and are used 
heavily by individuals within local school districts.- 
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PERSONS INTERVIEWED FOR CASE STUDY 

'* . 

Educational Improvement Center-South 

,Mr. Sherwood Wilson ' 
Director 

Mr. Arthur Rainear 
Assistant Director 

Ms. Billie Chambers 
Consultant, Basic Skills 

Mr . Frank Jansson 
Consultant 

Mr. Ron Zucca 

Director of Communications - 
Mr. John Dougherty 
Mr. Howard Sunshine 
Ms. Helen Groff 

Director, Information Retrieval Service 

Ms. Susanne Richert 
Consultant, Gifted and Talented 



Glassboro Public Schools 

Mr . Steve. Kalopos 
Superintendent 

Hr. Sam Todaro 
Assistant .Superintendent 
for Personnel 

Mr. Nick Mitchp 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Public Instruction 

« * 
Mr. Ralph Hollenbeck 
Principal, Intermediate School 

Ms. Mary England . 

Teacher, Intermediate School 

Mr . Myron Servenka 

Teacher, Intermediate School 
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Gloucester Township School District 

Mr. James Lilley 
Superintendent 

Mr. Edward Wolf 

Assistant Superintendent, Special Services 

Ms. Lucille Gross 
Program Director 

Mr. William McFadden 
Principal 

Mr. Nick; Sferrazza 

Mr. Don Ulrich 
Principal 

- Mr.' Ralph Skeels 
Teacher 



Camden County Office 

Mr • Dona 1 d . Be ineman 
Supe r in t e ndent 



Mew Jersey Department of Education > 

" w ~"Mr T ^WiiriautT Br ooks y 

assistant- peputy^Commissioner^ _ 

County arid Regional Services 1 

Mr . Joe Picogna 
Special Assistant « 

:Mr • Clark Younger 

Mr. Robert Osak 

Acting Director, Title jV-C < ^ 

■ " . ' 1 

Ms. Evelyn Ogden £ - 

Research, Planning and Evaluation 
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_CASE.^TUDY~N0»~3r - 

I 

THE NORTHERN' COLORADO EDUCATIONAL 
, BOARD OF. COOPERATIVE SERVICES 
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I* lOTROPUCTION 

Providing educational services in the state of Colorado is diff i- 
cult because of problems of geographic distance and accessibility* Colorado 
is a highly mountainous state which rates eighth in geographic, sise but only 
30th in population among the United states* Nearly 1300 public schools are 
presently organised into 181 school districts, these districts are part of 
13 educational planning regions which encompass all of Colorado 1 s 63 counties* 
Moreover, 17 BpCS (Boards of Cooperative Services) have been created to serve 
local school districts on a geographic basis* (Figure 1 presents a map of 
Colorado, showing the areas covered by the BOCS* ) These 17 BOCS provide 
intermediate services and organisation for solving educational problems* 
However, school districts in Colorado need hot be members of BOCS, and, at 
present,, approximately 11 out of the 181 existing school districts are not 
members* 

The BOCS 1 s Place in the State System 

Like other boards of cooperative services in the State of Colorado, 
the Northern Colorado BOCS is of interest because it exists and functions 
~soleLy^at~the>-discretion of the local boards of education which participate 
in it* The basis for this arrangement is found in the constitution of the 
State of Colorado itself* The constitution establishes the framework for'the 
public education system, placing the burden of public instruction squarely on 
the shoulders of the local boards of; education* The autonomy of local boards 
of education is guaranteed by a constitutional provision i&ich specifically 
prohibits either the general assembly or the state board of education from 
prescribing-l^arning-materials* Additional legislation passed in 1965 
further guaranteed the -power and autonomy of local school districts by giving 
them the authority to make contracts with individuals, corporations, Indian 
tribes, local,' state V end federal government agencies, and governing bodies 
of college* and universities.- . 1 — 
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Figure 1 
MAP OP THE COLORADO BOCS 
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/A basic problem, arises with this autonomy, however, in that it 

is still 'necessary for the districts to provide desired educational services 
at reasonable cost while preserving their own autonomy* Tor example, the 
Colorado accountability law focuses on educational improvement, career 
education, special education and bilingual education. Laws have also been 
enacted to advance education in the s^ate of Colorado* Both the legislature 
and the State Board of Education encourage school districts to suppprt basic 
skills development, and the legislature and school districts are currently 
developing a process of state-wide testing* The difficulty is that no funds 
are-provided by'tthe legislature to support these priorities and mandates* 
Furthermore, an amendment to^the legislation. says the state budget can be 
increased by only seven percent per year. Thus, although the state's popula- 
tion is growing, the Colorado Department of Education provides little help to 
the school districts and in general appears to be weak when compared to other 
state departments of education. ^ • 

An important consideration* given the emphasis on local autonomy 
in school districts, is the fact that during the 30-year period prior to 1965, 
the number of school districts in Colorado was reduced, from 2,000 tc the 
present number of 181. This consolidation effort, led by the state depart- 
ment, did threaten the autonomy formerly enjoyed by the large number of 
school districts. Among the remaining 181 school districts, there is wide- 
spread suspicion that the 17 boards of cooperative services which cluster 
school districts on a geographic basis may, in fact, only be a step toward 
further consolidation to a smaller number of school . districts which would 
further erode local autonomy. 

• It is also important to ndte that the legislation which permitted 
the formation of the BOCS was passed as recently as 1965. The acty which was 
cleirly permissive in nature, established guidelines for the creation of BOCS 
■wherever feasible". The permissive nature of the legislation reflects the 
emphasis on local school board autonomy. Presidents of two or more local 
boards of education may call a meeting of interested school boards to gauge 
the level of intereit in forming a Board of Cooperative Services. Only those 
local school boards that ratify a resolution to organise the BOCS heed to 
cooj*rate. Since the BOCS functions as a service agency to autonomous local 
school boards, it may develop new programs only after heeds have been identi- 
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f ied 'and the commitment of aenbtr school districts has bc^n established. 
The BOCS are not, however, formally recognised in any way as being part of 
the state department of education. 

BOCS Structure 

Each BOCS has a board of directors comprised of representatives of 
the local school boards. ' Bach BOCS also has ah advisory council made up of 
the superintendents of the participating school districts. In addition, 
local school districts also have the power to ratify all the decisions of the. 
BOCS that involve utilising local school district finances, staff,, facilities, 
and equipment. Because no BOCS has any taxing authority, each one exists 
solely at the discretion of the member school districts. Even after specific 
BOCS programs are decided upon, local districts may still pick and choose 
those in which they will participate. This means that the BOCS must adjust 
staff ing and financing to cater to- those school districts that finally agree 
to participate in a given program. At the same time, even though a district 
is a member of one BOCS, it may also contract for certain services from a 
BOCS of which it is not a member, ^furthermore, a school district which is 
not a member of any BOCS may also contract for BOCS services if it, so desires. 
Finally, a school district which is a member of a BpCS may withdraw its 
membership whenever its board feels that the BOCS is not meeting ahy of its 
needs. 

•* * 
The precarious situation of the BOCS is made worse by the fact that 

the State Department of Education sees the BOCS as an arm of the local school 
districts rather than. as an arm of the State Department. The financial 
Implication of this philosophy is that the BOCS must provide useful services 
to the local school boards in order to be supported. The state itself pro- 
vides only $10,000 a year to each BOCS for its operation. The rest of the 
BOCS finances must come from state and federal grants, such as those avail- 
able under, the various titles of ESEA, and the fees charged for locally 
contracted services. 

The programmatic implication of this philosophy is twofold.^ First, 
member districts may decide not to use the BOCS, but to operate the needed 
services themselves. In this manner, funds would also be retained within 

the LEA, and not transferred to the-BOCS^- — Second-,— even-where ~the-BOCS-does 

provide the service, unequal services may result, because those districts 




able and willing to pay for the services will receive more of than, whereas 
the poorer districts My receive very few services . .These problems must be 
confronted each year* when the DOCS director proposes an agenda of possible 
services* For the northern Colorado BOCS, specific BOCS ideas have even been 
adopted by an LEA, to Initiate the new service from within the LEA, and not 
the BOCS* Third, the BOCS must present its proposed agenda on an annual 
basis. During 1980, most of the Northern Colorado BOCS's was not accepted, 
thereby making, it difficult for the BOCS to plan and allocate its own re* 
sources for the coming year* this procedure poses a chronic lack of 
continuity for the BOCS. 

The Korthern Colorado BOCS • 

* *~» 

The Northern Colorado BOCS was established in 1970 by "six school 
districts which fofmed its initial membership. These districts covered 
approximately 8500 square miles. The topography of this area *ranges_frqm_ _ 
intensively farmed valleys to mountain peaks higher than 14,000 feet. The 
communities served range from small rural farming communities to fairly 
sophisticated suburbs of the city- of Denver. This BOCS serves approximately 
82,000 students and nearly 5,000 certified teachers and administrators, 
distributed over about 160 school buildings. School buildings themselves 
range from one-room structures to high schools with enrollments, in excess 
of 2,000 students. The BOCS currently employs approximately a dpsen profes- 
sionals and a dozen clerical staff and is located in the city of Longmoht, 
Colorado', which is approximately 35 miles north of Denver. 

• The Northern Colorado BOCS's major services include: 

o ' data processing (both financial and student data); 

o research and evaluation services which are available 
to member districts or others who wish to contract 
for them; 

o staff development and coordination; 

o product innovation and curriculum development 
and distribution; and * - f 

o information retrieval servici^. 

The Northern Colorado BOCS also administers several programs on behalf of 

tKenft*t^d<^rt»e~rit^irt ™ — 
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o the Colorado Migrant Child Identification and 
f ftecruitment project; 

o the Migrant Student Worker Transfer System; and 

o the Colorado state facilitator project , which .1* 
part of the national Diffusion Network .* 

(Figure 2 presents an organisation chart of the BOCS*) A major observation 
is that the northern Colorado BOCS does not provide any direct educational 
service* (e.g., special education programs)* 

the BOCS is funded by member school districts on a per pupil basis 
and from a combination of specific program grants .and contracts from private, 

state and federal sources* At one time, in the early 1970' s, the activities 

I* 

of the BOCS were strongly supported by federal grants and contracts* Most of 
these awards have not been renewed or replaced , however* thus, the current 
funding- sources are proportionately as follows: local district {base support) 
15*3%; service contract with member school districts 26*5%; state- grants and 



contracts , 26*4%; service contracts with nonmember districts , 7*0%; federal 
grants, 12*4%; income from private sources, 12**4%** 

In recent years, the northern Colorado BOCS has encountered serious 
budgetary problems* BOCS staff have as a result been reduced , with key posi- 
tions only filled on a part-time basis* In addition, beginning with .the 1980 
school r'yfear , one of the six member districts withdrew from the BOCS arrange- 
ment (though it does continue to contract for individual services) , and a 
second district may also withdraw in the near future* 

For the present study, three types or knowledge utilisation activ- 
ities were Identified. These included: 

* 6 . information retrieval services! 

o the conduct of workshops and inservice training for 
staff development) and 

o-, linkage activities which involve relatively intense 
and enduring contact between local users of a service 
and linking agents of some sort* 

Ail three of these types of activities may be found in operation in the 
northern* Colorado BOCS, and each will be described in more detail in the next 
section* 



— 



* These figures come from the~1979 Annual™BepbrtT 
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XI. KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION' SERVICES 
General Interbrqanizational Arrangement 

In general, the interorganizational arrangement relevant to the 
Northern Colorado BOCS knowledge utilization activities includes agencies at 
fouW levels. First, at the state level, there is the State Department of 
Education, particularly the Office of Field Services within the State Depart- 
ment of Education. tAlso at the state level is the Colorado State Library. 

\ v // 

At the intermediate level is the Northern Colorado BOCS. At a third level 
is found the. participating school districts and their member schools. 
Finally, a fourth level includes outside organizations that are peripherally 
involved; Ipuch as a number of local universities whose staff are available 
for consulting or for some teaching assistance; these institutions also pro^ 
vide, graduate credit for teacher decertification or promotion purposes in, 
connection with staff development activities of the BOCS and the local school 
districts. (The general pattern of interorganizational ties is illustrated 
«in Figure 3.) \ • 

1 * However, the different knowledge utilization Activities occur in 
somewhat different ways and the form of any given knowledge utilization 

activity varies; depending upon what school district is involved as the user. 

• ' "■*»:' - V. ( 

Therefore, this general arrangement of ihterorganizational relations is not 

an adequate basis for describing specific knowledge utilization services. 

For this reason, the following subsections will describe separately the three 

knowledge utilization activities studied in connection with the Northern 

Colorado BOCS. In each case, however, we will also attempt to point out how 

the three activities are related to each other. 

c 

Information Retrieval Service 

Background . Between the time the Northern Colorado BOCS was formed 
(in 1970) and 1972, information retrieval services were supported largely by 
two grants in the amount, of about $470,000. Then, from 1972 and 1978, the 
State Department of Education had a contract with the BOCS to do all of the 
state 1 * reference services, assisted by bibliographic resources from the 
University of Northern Colorado. However, since 1978, the state library, 
which is part of the state department of educatio^, has been providing these 
information resources, supported by an NIE state-capacity-building grant 
which ir known in Colorado as Project Access. 
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The present IOCS information retrieval service is therefore. part 
of Project Access, which is in the fourth year of its five years of federal 
funding. In anticipation of the ending of this award, the state department 
has integrated Project' Access with other state activities covering such 
programs as career education, adult education, and community education, 
in an attempt to develop a more general linkage network for Colorado. 

Although the BOCS continues to provide information retrieval 
services and does some local needs-sensing, this is a regional service and - 
has a -sunset law- of 365 days like\ ail other BOCS programs. That^is, each 
spring an annual \eview is conducted and priorities may shift. Again, this 
reflects the autonomW the local districts and the need for the BOCS to 
provide the kinds of services that the member districts Want.* 

Nature of Services. To enable educational resources to be made 
available to teachers and administrators, the BOCS employs .a Director of 
Information Services, currently working on apart^time basir of about 75 
percent. This individual provides the^linJr^Ttween many sopces of informa- 
tion and educators who need this^tforraation. This includes information on 
research, evaluation, curriculum guides, teaching strategies and activities, 
exemplary program/and administrative support. The related knowledge 
utilisation .activities take the form of computer searches of various data 
bases, Journal articles, program discriptions, or references to other 
Resources. Computer searches are provided at no cost and entire documents 
on microfiche may also be provided at no cost. 

Each member school district has identified an individual who is 
called .a- -gatekeeper- who first receives all the district requests for 
information. In some districts, the building principal must approve the 
request before it goes to the gatekeeper. (See Attachment A for a sample 
request form.)' This is to prevent teachers from using this information 
service for nonclassrodm purposes. The requests then go to the BOCS Director 
of Information Services, who in turn asks the State library for a computer 
search, if desired. When a search has been completed, the BOCS sends the 
results of the request, which may be a computer printout or hard copies of 



* We should also note that the BOCS executive director indicated' 
in the interview with him that the IR Service is now the smallest function 
at the BOCS. , 
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articles, back to the district gatekeeper for distribution to the teacher, 
administrator, or in some cases the advanced student who made the request* 
There is no direct contact between- the user and the BOCS Director of Infor- 
mation.* Nevertheless, each request for information is individualized by, 
the BOCS director of information services in the following sense: Relevant/ 
abstracts are highlighted on computer printouts; journal articles are copiedx 
which support the subject being researched; and a letter accompanies each \ 
request, describing the contents of the search, how to go about ordering 
whole documents, and who to contact in the school district if additional 

help is needed. (Figure 4 .diagrams the interorganizational-arrangement-*)- 

.. Three types of information searches are provided; "Computer only" 
searches in which at least two bases are searched and a printout is pro- 
duced; "computer and manual" searches, which include the above as well as 
the manual or hand search for general articles; '"manual only" searches, in 
which journal articles and technical assistance are provided. 

On-line demonstrations of computer searches conducted in the school 
districts have served to publicize this service. In addition, the gatekeepers 
in each school district, and in many cases the librarians in individual school 
buildings, produce their own printed materials, to announce the availability 
of the service* 

"Curiously, although the information referral service and the NDN % 
state facilitator project are serving closely related functions, there 
appears to be very little formal coordination of these two programs at the 
BOCS. Interaction between the respective directors of these two programs 
seems to be irregular. It should also be pointed put that the BOCS seems to> 
conduct relatively little outreach, bther than initial on-line demonstrations, 
related to its information retrieval service, a problem mentioned by several 
building-level respondents who were interviewed. 

Service Outcomes . The BOCS information service seems to be exten- 
sively and appropriately used. A recent status report is shown in Table 1, 
and the data may be summarized as follow: In the year from March 21, 1979 
through March 10, 1980, there were 113 computer-only searches, 118 manual and 
computer searches, and. 46 manual-only searches. This means a total cf 231 

* Such contact flourished prior to March 1979, when the BOCS 
services were not part of Project Access. 
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Status Report.* Project Access 
January 8, 1980 
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computer searches and 164 manual searches were conducted* Also, hundreds of 
microfiche and; journal articles were copied and sent out to the requestors. 

This is significant because the users dp have alternative sources 
for, the same information* For example, anyone may use the state library 
directly. Furthermore, there are three major universities in the area whose 
facilities siay also be used. In addition, school districts and in some cases 
schools themselves may meet teachers? requests from among their own resources. 
Finally, teachers may also contact district level specialists in such curri- 
' cular areas as reading, mathematics, and social studies,, whose ujpbjj fc is to _ 
remain .current on teaching methods and new approaches to programs in their 
specif ic curricular areas . 

User satisficatioh with the service varies. Although the Director 
of Information Services at the BOCS reported that the feedback that she 
received was generally to encourage more service, some of the users with 
whom we spoke at the district level did' report some complaints. Complaints 
•bout -the- service take .the form of concern over the turnaround time , which 
. ruhs : frbm .7-10 working days, and also complaints about getting computer. 
"prin^u~ts~is opposed to.harjf copy- pther~~complairits dealt with the bureau- 
cratic nature of this service., As the above -description suggests, there are 
mahy levels through which' a request must go. The principal of. one of the 
schools Vho was identified as an information service user reported that, as 
-tte-service-became^ «§? ? f it W declined. 

As one overall observation, there is ho systematic follow-up on requests, 
either by the BOCS or the gatekeepers, that would: give service providers 
access to this kind of feedback; I 1 i 

Any interpretation of these oufeqomes must not overlook the impor- 



tance- of interpersonal relations in this knowledge utilisation activity. For 
examples district library and media coordinators were chosen as the gate- 
keepers, and this choice capitalised on ties that these individuals had already 
developed. For example, one had served in several schools in the district as .. 
a, librarian. Another one of the gatekeepers previously worked in another 
BOCS as a media director. The extensiveness of > the interpersonal network was 
supported by statements from the teachers who are the users of these services. 
For example, teachers reported knowing one of the gatekeepers when the latter 
was at one of the schools as a Title i research person. 
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The BOCS Director of Information Services has been in her present 
position for 10 years. (Previously she had been in the Boulder, Colorado 
school system doing information retrieval work under Title XII*) She gate- 
keepers were already familiar with her before they became gatekeepers. 
Moreover, the Director of Information Services also has a network of contacts 
at the, state level. these include individuals with the. state library system 

as well as the library at the university in Boulder. These contacts also 

***** 

provide the Information Services Director with work space; in fact, one of 
the complaints about the Information Service is that the Director of this 
service is not always reachable, since she is sometimes working at these 
other sites. 

Future Changes . The IR service is in a transitional phase, because 
Project Access is in the fourth of its five years of funding from NIE. One 
possibility being explored is. to expand the scope of operation to cover such 
functions as accreditation arid accountability for school Improvement, which 
in turn implies the need for expanded training. Current information special- 
ists would be given inservice training so that they could help the local 
school districts wr it e proposals. In addition, they would get technical 
assistance from the McKel Education Laboratory in Denver. 

At the state level, Project Access has already been integrated 
with other activities, to develops more generalised linkage network for 
Colorado. -However, this shift can also pose new problems. As the informa- 
tion, service curxently„j»pexaJ^^-JA* key actors at the BOCS and district 
level are people with library and media services backgrounds. If the goal 
of the Project Access staff is to become more closely allied with other 
curriculum activities such as adult education and community education, the 
hew service will then require curriculum specialists rather than librarians 
as key individuals. Ihus, a- network which currently seems to operate very 
smoothly would: have to be restructured •>« 

Staff Development Activities 

Background . Although the Northern Colorado BOCS has been engaged 
in staff development activities and workshops for some time, its staff 
dwelojjmn^ existence since 1977* As it presently 

operates, the program is rather small in scope. It consists of four mini*, 
courses and a few workshops. (It is important to note that Colorado has 



never had a teacher center ward, athough several applications have been 
made.) The BOCS has only a very small staff involved in its staff develop- 
ment program, the Director of Staff Development has only been at the BOCS 
for one A year, and she only works at a 70 percent part-time level. 

Nature of Services. The backbone of the staff development program 
is a set of four minicourees. The first course is called ^effective ques- 
tioning," in which participant teachers learn how to increase the quality 
and amount of pupil involvement in class discussions. The second course is 
on developing children 9 s oral language # in which teachers learn strategies 
to help children learn how to speak and think with more precision. The third, 
course is called "organization-independent learning at the primary level." 
This involves a set of organisational procedures to instruct small groups 
of children while the remaining children in the class work independently. 
-Finally/ the fourth course is called "higher cognitive questioning, " in 
which teachers are trained to ask higher-order questions and to evaluate 
the* quality of student responses in the upper elementary levels. 

The minicourses are operated in collaboration with Colorado State* 
University. In this collaboration, the BOCS handles the logistics- and 
. scheduling of courses, and provides usable materials, including materials' 
related to recordkeeping and reporting to the districts. The BOCS also 
keeps records of participants and makes the reports required by the univer- 
sity, which in turn gives formal academic credit to participants. This 
credit can be for graduate courses, for purposes of recertif ication, or for 
promotion. In general, the BOCS provides the training, sometimes with the 
assistance of university professors; In addition, the BOCS trains district 
field coordinators who serve as a liaison between the users of the mini- 
courses and the BOCS; these field coordinators also manage the scheduling 
of courses within the districts, provide the materials, keep the records 
required, and make any necessary video and audio equipment available to the 
participants. There are also well-defined responsibilities for the adminisr 
trators of the buildings whose teachers are participating in these courses. 
These responsibilities include supervision of ; the actual use of courses by 
the teachers who 1 have taken them. 

There are other staff development activities in addition to the 
minicourses. Currently, the BOCS is involved in developing materials in 1 
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Mnral areas— e.g., consumer education, Colorado history , nutrition educa- 
tion, and (environmental education. Some of these include inservice training. 
This is particularly true, for example , of the environmental education pro- 
gram. In addition, there is a Migrant Education Program which also involves 

V 

some inservice and staff development.* This pro Tram revolves around early 

childhood education, mathematics, reading, and oral language development. 

I 

Staff development involves implementing and maintaining an effective manager 
ment system, developing and implementing evaluation (including district needs 
assessments), training staff in. the development of curriculum and materials 
and providing for extended staff training in the implementation of these 
curriculum materials. Although providing a variety of staff development 
activities, the migrant education program at BOCS is not considered part of 
the staff development program and has a completely separate; staff. 

It is interesting to note that the BOCS Director of Staff Develop- 
ment operates very much as a linking agent. She helps local school districts 
prioritise their needs and matches than up with materials and needed training. 
In addition' to making the arrangements with Colorado State University and the 
University of Colorado for graduate credit in connection with the staff devel- 
opment program, she also makes the necessary contacts with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Furthermore, she has identified the minicourse contact 
persons in each school district, who are curriculum people with staff devel- 
opment functions. She fosters interaction between these local school district 
people, and even university people are beginning to become interested. When 
appropriate, she calls on this group of staff development people for subs tan-: 
tive matters, so she has not only done a great deal for building a network- 
but she also seems to kjiow how to use it effectively. In addition to con- 
ducting a series of workshops, she also provides the inservice training for 
Project Access, with the .BOCS Director of Information Services. 

9 

• ^e BOCS has implemented a regional migrant educational resource 
center to provide technical assistance to member school districts who enroll , 
migrant children. Technical assistance includes management, evaluation, 
curriculum development and staff development, specifically dealing with issues 
relating to migrant children. The migrant resource center is supported by a 
contract with the^Colorado Department of Education. - 
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these important networking activities also serve useful functions, 
in connection with outreach. Attempting to over cone low visibility (which 
results f rom the fact that the IOCS itself has maintained a low profile over 
the last couple of years due to financial problems), the Director of Staff 
•Development is now engaging in several outreach activities, including doing 
presentations for national organisations, developing an organisation of 
staff development people in intermediate educational agencies, and making 
herself known by attending me etings in local school districts* She has a lso 
developed an instrument for assessing local needs for staff development and 
is now beginning to get calls from schools. She herself reports that she is 
becoming more active in announcing herself and the services of the BOCS. 

Part of the activities of the Director of Staff Development include 
needs-sensing in the school districts . For example-, 'if a school district 
calls with a proposed solution to a locally identified problem, she helps „ 
screen potential solutions and challenges their identification of the problem. 
In this regard she interacts extensively with the NDN state facilitatof at 
the BOCS* The state facilitator serves as a source of validated programs, 
awareness materials, and resources for staff development in connection with 
the National Diffusion network. , (This will be discussed in greater detail 
in the next subsection of this report, but we should note that the Director 
of Staff Development serves an important linkage function in connecting the 
state facilitator with school districts.) The inter organisational arrangement 
for the staff development service is depicted graphically in Figure 5. 

Service Outcomes . During the 1978-79 school year, 111 participants 

took the minicourses. However, the participants came from only three of the 

six school districts in the BOCS catchment area (see Table 2). An evaluation 

of the minicourse program for the most recently completed school year reported 

that th« minicourses were well-received by mott teachers. Frequent mention 

was made of the clear, and well-organised presentation of practical teaching 

skills. Consequently, plans were being made to continue the minicourse 

* * . 

program for the following academic year.* However, there are no data to 

indicate whether these mini-courses have resulted in the implementation of 

improved classroom practices. 

~™~~ ~" Jd thougiT the se school districts do make use of the minicourses in 

connection with staff development, the districts tend to have their own 

/ 
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Figure 5 

ORGANIZATIONS INVOLVED IN NCEBOCS STAFF DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
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programs which art aort important and larger in ecope. thue. Interaction 
with tha IOCS iiy ba limited to the minicourses or to participation on tha 
itaff development committee of tha IOCS* Although tha MDN state facilitator 
alao aarvaa aa an adoption/adaptation resource in staff development, and the 
atata facilitator ia located in the BOCS, tha IOCS itaalf doaa not appear to, 

«at cradit for this* School district ataff coordinators may alao go to tha 

y 

IOCS for training in some topic~e.g., needs assessment* then, however , the 
coordinators return to their own school districts and provide inservice 
training for their' own school district staff* Thus, the lo cal school dis- 
trict ataff nay not be aware that the training originated at tha BOCS. The 
district ataff development ataff also can link directly to universities who 
will hire, them as instructors , ao district staff trainees can gat college 



credit without going through the BOCS* Finally, there are district-level 
subject area coordinators who are trained to develop programs in their 
respective substantive areas • 

The existence of these, alternative sources of staff development 
activities substantially reduces the utilization and the visibility of the 
BOCS* This is extremely * important in a permissive system, because the BOCS 
depends on district utilization of its services for financial support* The 
strong emphasis on local school district autonomy, particularly in the case 
of the larger urban districts, that can mobilize the resources to mount 
effective staff development programs of their own^poses a serious threat 
to the level of activities of the BOCS* t 

In at least one of the districts served by the BOCS, teacher 

utilization of BOCS ataff development programs is further threatened by the 

design of that district's own staff development program. The district has 

* -\ ' * 
identified ten priorities with measurable standards and developed a skills 

» \ 

training program for the teachers which they call the "teaching learning 

model*" This is a diagnostic and prescriptive approach to teaching, and 

was described by the staf f development director of this district as an 

"opportunity 19 for teachers* Seventy percent of the teachers must agree on 

the objectives and on the tests for measurement in relation to these objec~ 

*' * « ' -h 

tives. The school board, in fact, his adopted a resolution on staff devel- i\ / 

opment which ia job related* Under this resolution, any professional develops* ^ 

"opment becomes the responsibility of the staff themselves. The district j 
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- only provides staff development related to meeting its own objectives. 
Training is done by district or university staff, and they have made. their 
own arrangements for credit in connection" with this training. The BOCS is 

/not involved* : The district is therefore offering training to help teachers 
follow the teaching and learning, approach, but there are occasional com- 
plaints that the training is making teaching too mechanical an activity. 
Furthermore, there is followup on the training: The teachers' use of the 
training in the classroom is carefully monitored. This is called "clinical 
supervision*. Not surprisingly, the teachers see this as very threatening* 
The teachers find themselves; in somewhat of a double bind, because the 
training is supposedly voluntary. However, teachers are assessed in terms 
of the extent to 'which they meet these 10 district priorities. If they elect 
to participate in ,the training, they then have the followup clinical super- 
vision to contend with. 

In addition to the philosophical problem caused by t\te staff 
development program in this one particular district, another district hks 
more funds to bring in consultants; than the BOCS has for its entire staff 

development program. Furthermore,, the importance of the district-level 

i 

substantive area coordinators as alternative sources of staff development , 
cannot be overlooked.. Even in districts that have no full-time staff devel- 
opment prograun, the coordinators of the different curriculum areas can draw 
on the fact that they are part of statewide groups. The interaction that 
occurs in these groups serves to keep them aware of the latest developments 
in instructional methods and materials. The Denver Public School System, a 
district not served by the BOCS, also has grants for the dissemination of 
exemplary programs. ( s 

r v *■ < 

.Linkage Activities y 

For the purposes 'Of this study we have defined. a linkage activity 
as one that involves a continuous contact between a local school or school 
district and some external agent, who serves as a channel for the^f low of new 
educational knowledge*. This type of linkage activity may be said to occur in 
the Northern Colorado BOCS in connection with three programs, although" it is 
difficult to identify specific individuals who are linking agents. Two 6* 
the programs were discussed briefly under staff development. These included 
the linkage activities of the director of staff development and also the 



. linkage activities that occur In connection with the BOCS migrant education 
program. However, the po«t v important linkage activity occur* in connection 
with the HDN state facilitator project, which ic located at the BOCS. 

Background * Ihe NDN state facilitator project in Colorado began 
in 1974. Because the project could not be located in the State Department 
of Education due to state restrictions, the BOCS was selected as the host 
organisation. Thus, when the NDN facilitator project began, the BOCS 1 efforts 
tended to be very localised. Thus; the original state facilitator proposal 
included the networking of BOCS and the development of subnetworks, making, 
the state, facilitator serve as a catalyst for the networking of the BOCS. 

As a result, the state facilitator is currently connected with ^ 
several other subnetworks. There are strong, though informal, links ^ with 
Title I, migrant education, special education, nutrition education, and 
career education programs. m in these cases the state facilitator relates 
directly to the district-level staff connected with these special programs. 
In relating to these district level staff, the^ state facilitator acts as a 
linker between developer/demonstrator sites and potentially adopting sites. 
However, in addition to these regular NDN activities/ the state facilitator 
also provides other assistance, for example, helping school districts write 
proposals for Title IV-C grants. 

Nature of Services . School districts may call the state facili- 
tator, who has filled the position since 1974, with requests of at least 
three different types. First, if districts have identified a need in some 
curriculum area, they may request information on the types of resources that 
are available. Secorid, practitioners may ask for more information on a 
•Pacific program (i.e. , a new educational practice) in which they are inter- 
ested. Ohird, they may have seen a specific program in operation and be 
interested in having assistance for^adopting it. When such requests are 
made, if the state facilitator has funds available to pay for awareness 
activities, the facilitator may also arrange for training to be done by si- 
nogram's developer. It is important to note that this generally involves 
a formal "adoption agreement" which specifies who will pay for what,, where 
the program would be used and what adaptations would be made and so forth. 
It further may specify the type of evaluation data to be collected and the 
roles and responsibilities of the developer/demonstrator, the state facili- 
. * ' * i, 
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tator, and the adopting site* (A sample adoption agreement is presented as 
Attachment B. ) 

The state facilitator may also anticipate school needs. That is, v 
the NDN project does not simply wait for a district to make a request for 
inforiiation or assistance* Rather, demonstrations and conferences are held 
to provide interested schools and school Aistricts^ with information on the 
various programs that are available in the NDN^program bank* However, ihe 
state -facilitator has resources that go beyond the nationally validated 
pool of NDN products. 

Understandably, the state facilitator project is tied closely to 
the field representatives in the State Department of Education, who work 
with the state facilitator on specific problems* The state facilitator is 
also closely tied with the Title IV^C program, which began in Colorado in 
1974 and supported the facilitator for several years, ending in 1978. * As 
is true in other states, Title XV-C is the main source of funds for adoption 
grants. In this connection the state facilitator will help a local school 
district write a proposal for a Title IV-C adoption* grant. 

The state facilitator is also an important resource within the 
BOCS. In relating to other BOCS staff, the facilitator reports that he has 
tried to be an integral part of BOCS activities. When the facilitator 
applies for grants, the Director of the BOCS must sign the application. 
The state facilitator also provides resources to the BOCS staff a For example 
if a request through^ Project Access involved the, location of curriculum 
materials, the BOCS director of information services tends to refer such 
requests to the state facilitator. Also, we have already mentioned the close 
but informal ties between the state facilitator and the migrant education 
program. A schematic diagram of linkage activities is presented in Figure 6. 

7 Service Outcomes . Although the state facilitatox: reports a high 
success rate (approximately a 75% retention of adoptions and many "turnkey 
trainees 19 ) it is important to note that the state facilitator operates in an 
environment of diminishing resources. (Table 3 lists the adoptions made, for 
the entire state, since 1978; only a few of these adoptions have. been by 
districts within the Northern Colorado BOCS, however.); Nationally; the NDN 
.program has reduced its overall funds while also increasing the number of 
state facilitators and developer/demonstrators who may be funded. Certain 
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MDH ' PROGRAM ADOPTIONS 
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changes, in, the relationship between the state facilitator and the client 
school districts have resulted from this situation . Wax example, _ the facili- 
tator reports a great reluctance to put his limited resources into diffuse 
aWaraness activities* Furthermore, the formal-adoption agreement appears to 
be a* relatively recent procedure, one that has developed within the last 
couple of years. Users of the NDN program have also stated that, although 
the facilitator and the developer/demonstrator 8« have money available for, 
respectively, awareness and adoption activities, the state facilitator 
engages in very" serious negotiation over funding sources with the user 
districts. At the same time, the, state facilitator, in helping school 
districts write grants, for IV-C monies, has undoubtedly expanded the funds 
available, for adoptions in various curriculum areas. This has occurred in 
spite of the reduced level of funding of any given NDN" state facilitator 
itself. * . * 

^ Interviews with users of the NDN services provided further details 

on this particular knowledge utilisation activity. Tor example, a low-income 
elementary school has used the NDN facilitator for the adoption of at least 
two exemplary programs. In the first case, the state facilitator made money 
available for local school staff £6- visit a program called- HOSTS, Which is a 
tutorial remedial program. The state facilitator helped the principal to 
incorporate this program into ah ongoing Title I program. The state facili- 
tator provided additional money to get the program's developer to come and 
provide a Week of ^intensive training for teachers and aides. The adoption of; 
this program doubled the number of Title I children that could be served at 
this school. In another instance, the NDN's state facilitator made money 
available to send a teacher to Michigan for preschool training. The teacher 
and his school have now adopted the preschool program. Furthermore, as a 
result of a presentation done by the state facilitator in Denver, teachers 
from another school district became aware of the program at this particular 
elementary school and came down for training by the elementary school staff 
in the use of one of these programs. . The state facilitator provided funds 
for the teacher and the aide uho did this training. Thus, throughout these 
adoption activities the state facilitator has functioned as a linking agent. 

At other schools, the state facilitator has been involved in esta- 
' :• blishing workshops for training large groups of teachers in connection with a 
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a tat a collage and has brought people In to describe several programs in 
•pecific curriculum areas . These presentations were followed by contacts 
between the developer/demonstrators and the schools, which led to adoptions. 
Tlie state facilitator has also *een involved in the development of an ex- 
emplary program, now a validated program in MDN, dealing with school health 
curricula. The principal of the school where this program was developed 
has begun working with other school districts, making presentations to 
identify schools interested in applying for Title IV7C adoption funds. He 
has arranged to make the presentations on the program. The state facili- 
tator also arranged an in-depth workshop for these interested schools to 
help them prepare a proposal for a consortium grant. This proposal was 
initially turned down, but. the state facilitator got the consortium permis- 
sion to revise the proposal. The result was- that the proposal was approved. 

It is interesting to note that although the state facilitator 
appears to be extensively used by the school districts which appear in the 
BOCS, the KDN users almost unanimously stated that they make little or no 
use of the BOCS. It is also interesting to note that as mentioned above, 
the Director of Staff Development at the BOCS is beginning to function as a 
linker, the state facilitator very definitely functions as a linker, and we 
have already noted that some linkage occurs in connection with the migrant 
education program. Nevertheless, the BOCS does hot have more general link- 
ing agents on the staff. Linkage seems to occur on an ad hoc basis in 
connection with specific programs. Linkage, therefore, as a knowledge 
utilisation activity, appears to be much less conspicious and more informal 
than the other knowledge utilisation activities at this BOCS. 




Ill* REASONS WHY THE BOCS's KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION 
SERVICES ARE USED 

r The previous section has descried the use of three services admin- 
istered by the Northern Oolorado Educational Boatd of Cooperative Services 
(NCEBOCS) . In general, the level of use anil quality of service fell short of 
our expectations as far as the exemplary nature of this interorgani national 
arrangement. For example, that tiro of the services were headed by part-time 
directors, and that the third service (NDN) was really a statewide linkage 
function with few adoptions withiri the BOCS, suggested that the interorgani- 
xational arrangement was not being used to its fullest extent. Continuing 
budgetary problems and the withdrawal of at least one of the six member 
districts reinforced this conclusion. Nevertheless, as a case study, the. 

BOCS arrangement provides highly instructive information about knowledge 

. . \ . 

utilization services. , ^ \ « 

------ - s 

s » 

In general, the byerall outcome to be ^explained in this case study 
is not "why the services. are used"; rather, „the issue is "why the services 
are not being used more In the case of the BOCS. arrangement, the services 
would be used more if they were; 1) more fully supported by external funds, 
2) more credible in relation to competing services, and 3) based jon-strpnger 
interpersonal ties. Less, important were the other explanations considered 
at the outset of the study. 

1. The Services Need to Be More Fully Supported by External Funds 

The tradition of local autonomy in Colorado has imposed a severe 
financial- constraint on the BOCS interorgani~ational arrangement; The main 
source of. support must come from local school districts, which are themselves 
under fiscal pressure (due in part to declining enrollments) . - 

The philosophy underlying the BOCS arrangement has been that ser- 
vices should be- responsive to users' needs, and 'thus that users (local 
districts) should be able to provide the needed finds. However, the. philo- 
sophy is difficult to implement. when the overall resource pool is being £ 
reduced. Allocations for knowledge utilisation services must compete with 
allocations for other district activities, which often have a more visible 
and direct payoff than do knowledge utilisation services. 
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Morover, the BOGS' • opportunities for obtaining external funds have 
been minimal, for three reasons* First, the state is committed to a nominal 
support grant of $10,000 to each BOCS, and further investments are unlikely. 
Seconder though the Northern Colorado BOCS did, at one tia^fi^^ several " 
major awards from federal agenqies, the current BOCS staff has not been able 
to replenish most of this funding. In general, Colorado administrators have 
not been strpngly oriented toward applications for federal funds, an& Color- 
ado has probably underutilised the existing pool of federal awards programs. 
Third, the Northern Colorado BOCS does not provide direct instructional ser- 
vices, and therefore does not have access to other programmatic funds— e.g., 
in special education—that are enjoyed even by other BOCS in Colorado. Such 
programmatic funds, although not directly targeted for knowledge utilization 
services, nevertheless enable an organization to enhance its staff develop- 
ment and infprma tional services. This has been true, for instance, in the 
few cases where the BOCS has been the recipient of state contracts for spe- 
cial services, such as in migrant education. The BOCS Migrant Resources 
Center^has developed an array of activities that, although targeted to a 
specific type of problem, includes the informational ana linkage activities 
that constitute knowledge utilization services. 

In the absence of external funds, the BOCS may be caught in a dbwn- 
* ward spiral. Each year, the BOCS director, develops an agenda of new services 
to be reviewed by the member districts. The member districts then decide 
whether such services are desired and if so, must increase their allocations 
to the BOCS to support the services. With the constrained fiscal conditions, 
the decision to continue or initiate services has seldom been made; but then, 
with fewer services being offered by the BOCS, each member district feels 
compelled to re-examine its existing allocation to the BOCS, occasionally, 
(as in the case of one district last year) leading to a decision to withdraw 
from the in terorganiza tional arrangement altogether. 

2. The Services Need to Be More Credible in Relation to Competing Services 

The main competitors for the B0CS 9 s services are the services 
offered by the local districts themselves. Thus, because of the b&sic 
tradition of local school district autonomy in Colorado, school districts 
have tended first to attempt to provide services by themselves , and only 
secondarily to seek such services elsewhere. Tto this extent, any external 
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organisation such aa the BOCS will have difficulty responding to users' 
needs; in fact, if a school district can serve its o%m needs, there is little 
opportunity for interorganirational collaboration. Mhen a user group can 
provide services for itself, any external service is likely to appear less 
credible* This is because the external group is less familiar with, local 
situations, and. will inevitably be perceived as N providing less effective 
services* * 

* Such a situation was evident in Colorado, where the provision of 



services from the BOCS was exacerbated by the geographic distance among the 
member districts* If a school is many hours' drive amy from the BOCS, the 
services will be hard to use, familiarity will be minimal, and the services 
will appear to be less useful than locally-provided services. Mot surpris- 
ingly, these circumstances can lead to a reversal of roles: The BOCS staff 
(e.g., staff of the staff development service) participated in the, design^ 
.and implementation of the school district's curriculum development services, 
and were not clearly identified as BOCS staff. In other words, because the 
technical skills were relevant, the BOCS staff did collaborate with the local 
district staff. However, the course was administered by the local school 
district as part of its curriculum development program, and the matriculators 
of the course did hot necessarily know that the BOCS staff person represented 

an entirely different organization. 

* * ** 

3. The Services Need to Be Based More Heavily on Interpersonal Ties 

•A 

In two of the knowledge utilisation services that were studied, 
the project directors had been in their positions for several years and had 
established extensive contacts with member districts. These contacts were 
reflected *>y the fact that users often knew these project directors by name 
and considered these persons to be suitable resources. In the long run, such 
contacts are important for promoting further knowledge utilisation services. 

nevertheless, newer BOCS staff members have had greater difficulty 
in establishing interpersonal ties with the staffs of the member districts. 
This was due in part to new BOCS staff members mainly being recruited from 
organisations other than the member districts, and such staff persons would 
have to spend a lot of time establishing ties and developing an understanding 
of local school situations. x 
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Cfte possible reason for this recruitment practice is the differen- 
tial salary structure between the IOCS end Its Maber districts. Because the 
BOCS is perceived as a service unit to the siember districts, the salary levels 
for the BOCS staff are considerably lower than those of the districts. Fbr 
instance, the Director of the BOCS has a salary that is about 30 percent less 
•than that of a district superintendent, and about 20 percent less than that 
of an elementary school principal in a small school. Similarly, the salary 
of the Director of the Information Service is about 5 percent less than the 
average teacher^s salary in one of the school districts. 

These differential salary rates reduce the likelihood of the BOCS's 
recruiting a staff person from among its member districts. If such a mobility 
pattern were/possible, however, it might facilitate the development of I inter- 
personal ties, because the staff person would then have already establish* 
contacts ^with potential users . 

4. Other Possible Explanations 

J At the outset of the study, several other explanations for <jollabor- 
Iterative efforts were identified: mutual exchanges, formal agreements, com- 
pliance with external .requirements, and reduction of conflict. None of these 
other explanations appeared important in accounting for the BOCS situation. 

Though mutual exchanges were found (e.g., in the staff development 
service, participants gain course credit and the BOCS gains external, recogni- 
tion for its efforts), their xoles were minimal in comparison to the conditions 
previously described. Similarly, there was one instance of a formal agreement 
(in the linkage service, "adoption agreements" are developed as part of the 
Title XV-C application) , but the agreement itself did not play a heavy role 
in enhancing or reducing service utilization. No examples of the other two 
conditions— compliance with external requirements or reduction of conflict-* 
.were found*. / / 

Summary / ' / 

. / / 

Overall, the BOCS provides all three types of knowledge utilisation 
services and has done so for a period of years. This characteristic led to 
the BOCS being included in the present study. Upon, further examination, these 
services were found, however, to be underutilised and in danger of further 
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reaction, in service levels. »e prying Mction. h.ve Indicted why these 
service, have W rked on such • lilted basis, with the »ejor reason, being ^ 
the lifted ecce.. to external resources, competition fro. parallel '^i C es ' 
provided by the .chool district, themselves, end difficultie. in developing 
strong interpersonal ties. \ 
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FEASORS INTERVIEWED FOR CASE tTODY 

/ 

•/ 

Northern Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative Services 

Mr.* Fran* Anderson 
Director f\ 

Me. Elite Albright 

Director of Information Service t 

• / • \ 

Br* Baymond Ball \ 

Director of Bt at arch and Evaluation 

Dr./BDbert Buy . - 
Oiractor of ACCESS 

' /Mr. Craig Chrietopher 

/ Assistant Oiractor; of ACCESS . 

/ ' 

Ms. Patricia Solbarg 
Oiractor of Staff Development 

Pc 4 Duane Webb, 

Oiractor of Nbrr Facilitator Project 



Colorado Department of Education 

Or* David Hilliamt 
Regional Field Coordinator 

Or* Charles Beck m 
Director, Title XV-C 

y 

: y 

Adams County Schools 
Ma. Janice fttith 

Director , of Media and Library Service t 

Mr* John Ackelson 

Director of fleeting and Evaluation 

v % Ma. Cindy Harriton 
| Staff Development 

5 Ma. Carol Morberg 

fltacher , Westview Elementary School h 



Mb* Sandy Luppenat 

Principal', Thornton Elementary School 

Ms. Sam Thorn ham #i 
Principal 



St* Vrain Valley Schools 
Mr. Randy Donahoo 

Director of Media and Library Services 

Ms.* Ids pprsey 

Ms. Gail Toups 
Title I Coordinator 

Ms. Ivy Gamble 

/Supervisor of Library Media Services 

tei Roger Rugg * 
, Assistant Principal 

Frederick Elementary School 

Mr. Milt Pippihger : 
- -Staff Development fc t 

Ms. Becky Durham 
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ATTACHMENT A 
Sample Request .Form for IR Services 



00* BMC UK V 

-.ON i VI 



Dnr of *ct-up 
NwKDlMC 



Otiaatoiei^ 



IKm' 



I li^iif fork 



fOS ltftTSfeTIC££l 



TIACHCI-Pltaat aanoltt* *a fallawinc 



3. 



'4. TMi rajuait (» far. . . . 
- - AV E*vWv 
- J£lMC St*ct>o- 
^ DlMC So*t*»r* Itaptf 
f fm»l>«pl ttt I „ 
(Only am 1ta<* far fam»l) 



5. Tka c*tol«c numttr (If «r. y ) W 
Hw Itaws I am ra putt* I no, it » .. 



PJtECUOrS Co*p(a/i% Tki,fW 
A. Ptmi fmn-% and ci»»»V 

i. nn «ut a»a»» i 7. 

C. Ktt^COtOCO^Y.KNDOTMIHSTO 
VOUf Lll= AKviMC 

0. Fifth h frltm*)**, «r!H W rtturmd 
to yaw Mad:* Ctntai. YIUCM Will 
•JCCampon)' da I i vary. 

A. Film* art laorwd far twa day at*?ad>. 

1. Mo** tantp"»i» «nd athtf fwadio art 
l oantd far ant «a«i ptriods. 

C. ,S*tc>o> ascaptian* ta •rana'vd laon 
aarladv mcy at granted aW la unlajut, 
natdt. 

0. loo- aatt Htlan* may at roouattad an* 

ate. b» f :t d.» do*e. _ _ 



i SAINT VRAIN 

1 VALLEY. 

LPUOLIC SCHOOLS 

jgg 774-4t4C 

I DlMCtCSfONSE I 
' ta jraw raajutti — 

^ Your foquttt corW at fllltd. . 

a* V at lab It Mam wttho>t«^ 
o/am cot taction 

a Waat d/waltif^ 
tartapot* 

Va> raautt* N r»**d. Ham U 
tcWwIad far yaur wtt«r: 



*. Tka tltlt (or typt VaaVfWnt) tt . 



► Wg«at4« a' aid* . Madlo 3©tT) 

7. | want ta im tkli Htm tKt 
Wiping data/**: 



ant. If not awtUaala thtr.. . 

- v- ftrtt available data 
- arlrk}* , ^ waaVi af 
aaaftfrtd data - 
>_ athai . , . 



ERIC 
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# ATTACHMENT B 

i 

Colorado State Facilitator Adoption Agreement 



m . M .i.~4.» JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT R-l 
Adopter /Adapter District _ . - - - . 



Adopter/Adapter Site Speech and Language Department 

Adopter/Adapter District Contact Person Linda . 3immermann, Speech/Language Sup v. 

Developer/flemonstrator Project Involved School DistTict So. 1, City and Coiintv of 

: ~~ . Denver ~~ 

PUN OUTLINE 

Tentative. Training Date(s) August .13 ^through 17 , 1979 

* < ■ « 

Number of: staff - 6 administrators . " students minimum 6 to be 

involved in the program 

Projected Implementation- Dat e September! 197 9 
Adopted Section * 

The adopter agrees to implement the following conponer,ts of the original d/d project: 
To train six teachers t'o -use the Monterey Language Program. , 

- Tc have six teachers implement the Monterey Language Program with a 

. mini nun of ore student / per- te a cher . -- - j ■ — — - r- : — : — : — : — — 

- To use follow-up consultation from the trainers twice during the implement a rib 
■ per io d . - — — — — —^r • . : r ■ 

f to participate in any evaluations required by the Developer/Demonstrator. 



The adopter plans to aake^ the following codifications in the original d/d project: 
None 



ERLC 
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Attachment B (cont'd) 



Wadopter urte* to collect the following evaluation do to cm the i»pleiici,tt«2 r iu C r«: 
- Those requested by the trainers and developer/denonstrator. 



S^ffi^^^SS-Mft ,?nowi " 8 tc,outc " ,ar the <".t 

Training r none • 

KsfTitlt - none 



tquipxent \ - none 



Personnel _ _ Six 



Trevti • none 



Stete rac;lit3tor Section 



The State Facilitator agrees to provide the following serviced to the adorer: 

- $100 per person for Materials 

- $10. per person for computer time 

-• $250 per two consultation visits by two consultants 
totaling $500. 




fleveiooer/Pcnonstrator Section 



«&tS^^Sn* n "~ Mrtei to provide the following services to the adopter (list 
Treining a E5EA Title IV funds 

Monitoring end/or other follow-up Consul tation as stated above per State 

facilitation funds. ~ 



aMteriaia/rguipient per State facilitation funds. 
tmviev. of r ; adopter eveluetion design title IV funds i. 
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Attachment B (cont'd) 



The oriRlnnl>ro R r.i» dcvcjoper fljrcc* to pmvhle for the adoption/adaptation dc«rrih.d 
above with tht following changes (if change* „,.r eW ry); >"'»MP"tl©n described 



None 



JoAnn McEldierry 6/19/79 
Developer/Demonstrator Project. Official " ' — - — pJJJ — 



The adopter/adapter of the d/d, project agrees to the cormitaents described above. 

Linda ZinwneTjnann v, . " y 6/19/79 f 
Adopting/Adapting District Official" ' " lf ' Vr ' — — — 



Date 



The Coloredo-State Facilitator agrees to the co«ite*nts described above, 

IK 

Duane. Webb . 

Director, Colorado, State Facilitator - 



Date 
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